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lF YOU WEED 
HELP YOULL FIWO ME 
IN ALL YES STATES, 
HAWAII AND CANADA 


Wherever you go, there’s a Hartford Agent near! 


When you buy a policy in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company or the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, you secure something more 
than a promise to pay a loss or handle 
a claim. You get® extras’’ in service that 
do not go with all policies. 

You gain over 17,000 friends— the 
Hartford agents and field representa- 
tives located in all parts of the United 


States, Hawaii and Canada. 


i, 
Ss To find a Hartford 
Agent quickly, call 


Western Union 


; 


Tit 7S 
— 


You benefit through Hartford’s West- 
ern Union Service, which costs you 


nothing. Just call Western Union (in 


Canada call Canadian National Tele- 
oraphs) and ask for the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Hartford Agent— 
ready always to help you if you have 
an accident or need any form of insur- 


ance service whatever. 


“Thanks for the Check’’ .» 


In most states the Hart- 
ford Accident and In- 


demnity Company pays a 


I 
B 


cash reward for safe driv- ‘bY 
ing. Hundreds of checks are mailed 
daily to policy-holders who have had 
no accidents during the term of their 
policies. These checks—amounting to 
15% of the premium paid — bring 
many letters to the Hartford of which 


the following are typical. 


| | Hartford Fire Insurance Company | 


HARTFORD, 


“It is a very unique experience to be 
awarded a prize for safeguarding one’s 
own property. I am sincerely grateful 
to you and trust that in the future we 


may maintain the same standard.’’ 


Mrs. M. B. B., Southport, Conn. 


cc - . 

I greatly appreciate the Safe Driver 
Award received this morning. Natur- 
ally this encourages anyone to a more 


determined effort to avoid accidents.’’ 


Mr. B. 8. H., Star City, Arkansas 


Ever since 1810, 
“‘Hartford’’ on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 


2 Hactiord Accident and Indemnity Company 
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The cruise youve sought 
lor rest... for sport 


Day-after-day relaxation in the Caribbean, all 
the fun under the sun of blue West Indies 
skies . . . new interests, high adventure in colorful ports 
all tell you this is the vacation you’ve needed . . . these are 
the pleasures for you. Sail on a modern liner of the Great White 
Fleet . . . first-class throughout . . . with sports 
deck, outdoor pool, dance orchestra, sound movies. 


ALL outside staterooms, superb cuisine. 


Cruises from New York to the 
WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 
Weekly, 16 Days, $180 up. Alternately to Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 


Guatemala, Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala; 
14 days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. L., Barranquilla and Cartagena, 
Colombia, S. A. and Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 11 Days, $135 
up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all expenses, $265 up, to Guatemala 
(2 weeks in highlands) with visit at Havana. 

» » » 


We invite you to ask about other services from New York and New Orleans, and for 
colorful cruise folders. Write any Authorized Travel Agent, or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3 N. R, or 632 Fifth Avenue, New York. Also offices in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 


(reat White Fleet 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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At the Annual Skating Carnival at Sun Valley, Idaho. 


UNITED STATES 


Arizona 

Mar. 9—Dons’ Trek to Superstition Moun- 
tain near Phoenix 

Mar. 27 to 30—Arizona Charity Horse 
Show, Phoenix 

May 2—Masque of the Yellow Moon, 
Phoenix 


California 
Mar. 1—Santa Anita Handicap, Arcadia 


Mar. 1, 2—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Ski 
Championships, Yosemite 


Mar. to 9—Imperial County Midwinter 
Fair at cena i 
Mar. 2, 3—Japanese Doll Festival, Los 


Angeles and San Francisco, respectively 

Mar. 13 to 16—Southern California Flower 
Show, Pasadena | 

Mar. 13 to 23—National Orange Show, San 
Bernardino 

Mar. 14 to 15—Far West Kandahar Ski 
Meet, Yosemite 

Mar. 20 to 23—Northern California Wom- 
en’s Golf Circuit, Monterey é 

Mar. 27 to 30—Desert Circus, Palm Springs 

Mar. 30—Swiss Swing, Holtville 

Apr. 5, 
ships, Class A, Sugar Bowl 

Apr. 12, 13—California State Ski 
pionships, Class C, Sugar Bowl 

Apr. 13—Easter Sunrise Services, Mt. 
Davidson, San Francisco, and Mirror 
Lake, Yosemite 

Apr. 30 to May 4—California Spring Gar- 
den Show, Oakland ; 

N. B. During March and April wisteria, 
orange blossoms, apricots and _ desert 
flowers in bloom in southern California 


Colorado 


Mar. 8. 9—National Ski 
Aspen, 


Cham- 


Championships at 


6—California State Ski Champion- 


Florida 
Mar 1—Widener Cup Race, Miami 


ae Petersburg-Havana Ocean Sailing 
ace 
Mar 2 to 5—International Four-Ball Golf 


Matches, Miami 

Mar. 4 to 9—Florida East Coast Women’s 
Golf Championship, St. Augustine 

Mar. 5 to 8—La Verbena del Tobaco 
(Tobacco Festival), Tampa 

Mar. 6 to 9—Horse Show, Orlando 

Mar. 7—Havana-Key West Ocean Sailing 
Race 

Mar. 8—Gay Nineties Ball, St. Augustine 

Mar. 11 to 15—National Midwinter Pistol 
Tournament, Tampa 

Mar. 12 to 16—American Legion Rifle Tour- 
nament, St. Petersburg 

Annual National Amateur-Professional Best- 
Ball Match Play Championship, St. Au- 


gustine 

Mar. 16—Miami Yacht Midwinter Sailing 
Regatta 

Mar. 23 to 29—Festival of States Week, 


St. Petersburg, 


Mar. 28—A Day in Old hae St. Augustine 


Apr. 20—Pilgrimage to Leche Shrine, 
St. Augustine 

Georgia 

Mar. 7, 8—Annual Seniors Golf Tourna- 


ment, Sea Island : 
Mar. 17, 20—Ladies’ Annual Spring Golf 
Tournament, Sea Island 
Apr. 26—Brunswick vs. Sea Island Golf 
Club Tournament, Sea Island 


Hawaii 


4 
& 


Bort 18, 19—Honolulu Garden Club sen 


Ss 
May fash Day 
June 11—Kamehameha Day 


Idaho 


Mar. 15—Sun Valley Skating Carnival 

Mar. 20 to 23—National Four Event Com- 
bined ee gionsniee and Harriman Cup 
Races, Sun 

Apr. 12, ig widalo: Junior Championships, 
Sun Valley 

April 17 to yeshiva! Spring and Snow 
Sports Meet, Sun Valley 


Kansas 


be 6 to 13—Easter Festival at Linds- 
org 


Louisiana 

Mar. 8 to 16—Sportsmen’s Show, New 
Orleans : A 

Mar. 16 to 30—Spring Fiesta, New Orleans 

Maine 

Mar. 1, 2—Northern New England Ski 
Jumping Tournament, Andover 

Maryland 


Mar. 14 to 16—110th Field Artillery Horse 
Show, Baltimore 


Mississippi 
Mar. 2 to Apr. 6—Pilgrimages to Natchez 


New Hampshire 


Mar. 8, 9—Eastern Amateur Jump and Com- 
bined Championships, Laconia-Guilford 
Mar. 9—Invitation Downhill Championships, 


onesecnSs Mountain Club, Pinkham 

ot 

Mar. 15, 16—U.S.E.A.S.A. Men’s Down- 
hill-Slalom oe yeti Franconia 

Mar. 23—U.S Nones s Downhill- 


Slalom Gerace Bristol 
Mar. 29, 30—Webber Cup and Willis Plate 
Races, Pinkham Notch 


New Mexico 


Mar. 16—Women’s Dance, San Ildefonso 
Mar. 30—Blue Bird Dance, San Ildefonso 


New York 


Mar. 8, 9—Wilderness Ski Race, 
dack Mountain Club, Lake Placid 

Mar 17 to 22—International Flower Show, 
New York City. 


North Carolina 


Mar. 15—Annual Race Meeting Sandhills 
Steeplechase and Racing Association, 
Pinehurst and Southern Pines. 

Mar. 17 to 19—Woman’s Midsouth Cham- 
pionship Golf, Pinehurst 

Mar. 18 to 20—United North and South 
Open Championship, Pinehurst 

Mar. 24 to 28—North and South Invitation 
Golf Championship for Women, Pinehurst 

Mar. 27 to 30—‘‘Land of the Sky’? Open 
Golf Tournament, Asheville 

April 6—Army Day at Fort Brag; ‘ 

Apr. 8 to 12—North and South Invitation 
Amateur Golf Scummrny tess Pinehurst 
Spring Invitation Golf Tournament, 
Asheville 

Apr. 14 to 19—United North and South 
pepbeesedel Tennis Tournament, Pine- 
urst 


Adiron- 


Oregon 

Mar. 29, 30—Timberline Lodge Invitational 
Downhill and Slalom, Mt. Hood 

Pennsylvania 

Apr. 30 to May 10—World’s Championship 
Rodeo, Pittsburgh 

South Carolina 


Magnolia and Middleton Gardens in Bloom, 
Charleston : 


The State Fair Grounds at Phoenix, Scene of the Arizona Charity Horse Show. 


Vermont 


re 4 

a. 

Apr. 4 to 6—Open Four-Event Ski Tourna- 
ment, Mount Mansfiel 

ay 26, 27—Mt. Mansfield Sugar Slalom, 

owe 4 


Washington | ¥ 

Mar. 2—National Ski Jumping Champion. 
ships, Seattle 

Mar. 22 to 31—National Flower and Gar- 


den Show, Seattle , 

: at 

Washington, D. C. att 
Apr. 6—Army Day Parade 


BERMUDA 


Mar. 4 to 8—Belmont Manor Mixed Four- 
some Golf Tournament 

Mar. 18 to 22—Belmont Manor Ladies’ Golf 
Championship 

Mar. 25 to 29—Annual Bermuda Amateur 
Golf Championship, Riddell’s Bay | 


CANADA 


Mar. 1, 2—Interscholastic Ski Meet, Seig 
niory Club, Montebello 
Mar. 2—Queb ec Women’s 
Lac Beauport 

Mar. 3 to 8—MacDonald Brier Dominion 
Curling Cheer eas as Toronto 

Mar. 9—Quebec Kandahar Downhill ahd 
rer Ski Championships, 

ant 

Mar. 9 to 15—Empress Midwinter Golf 
Tournament, Victoria, B 

Mar. 10 to 14-—Skating Carnival, Toronto 

Mar. 21, _22—Royal Caledonia Curling 
Trophy, Montrea , 

APE ae to 14—Sunshine Ski Meet, Banff, 

erta 

Apr. 30 to May 3—Spring Garden Festiva’ 

Victoria, B. ‘sh evil i 


, ae 


Giant Slalom, 


Mont Trem- 


CUBA 


Mar, 2—Fifth Carnival Sunday, Havana — 

Mar. 24, 25—Feast of Jesus at Arroya 
‘Arenas, near Havana 

Horse Racing through March 30, 


MEXICO a 


Mar. 21—Religious dances in Taxco 
Apr. 6 to 13—Holy Week. Especially — 
teresting observances in Tazintzuni 
Queretaro and Ixtapalapa i 
Apr. 11—Flower_ Festival at Santa Anita 
near Mexico, D. F. , 
Apr. me de las Amapolas, 
Obrs on 
Apr. dic “Mark’s Day, celebrated espe 
pally in villages named San Marcos — 
May 1—Labor Day Wi 


PUERTO RICO 


Mar. 1, 2—Annual Regatta at Club Nautie 

Mar. 5__Tarpon Tournament off Cabo R 

Mar. 10—Fiesta La Rosa Mistica, Ma 
guez 

Mar, 22—Opening of Deep-Sea Fishin 
Tournament, Mayaguez 

Apr. 14—Pan_ American Day and I 
American. Writers Conference, 
Piedras 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mar. 19—St. Joseph’s Day, celebrated 
cially in Argentina, Colombia, Costa R: 
Guatemala, Peru and Venezuela 

Apr. 11—Battle of Rivas, Costa Rica 

Apr. 14—Pan American Day 

May 1—Labor Day 


x 
Jne | of America’s gest. sien designers, Mr. and Mrs. Rayford Wardlaw Alley, Jr. shoot Robert Montgomery, the distinguished motion 
Aattie Carnegie eg é ackgammon at the on the regulation archery range at the Cloister, picture actor, arrives on an American Airlines 
Greenbrier, ite Sulphur Springs. Sea Island, Georgia. Mercury on one of his trips to New York, 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 


AND RECREATION 


At its annual carnival Puerto Rico elects a 
beauty queen. Myrtelina Besosa was Miss 
Puerto, Rico for 1940. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Benenson arrive Kingdon Gould, Jr., and his sister, Miss 

at Hawaii on the liner Lurline for their Edith Kingdon Gould, are seen here on 
Se Soe Sane 3 honeymoon. the grounds of the Hotel Nacional, 
a Te = Havana. 


. Carveth Wells enjoy the sunshine at their Bermuda 
ells is a noted world traveler and the author of 
, many books. 
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McLaugntin Air service 


RED HOOK FROM THE AIR 


jd Hook housing project in Brooklyn is one of the 
fonstruction jobs ever completed by the city of Greater 
irk. The development covers forty acres in what was 
a slum area and in addition to buildings housing over 
yusand people, it provides playgrounds, courts, gardens, 
school and a recreation center. 
| development is seen at the right—the Cedar Central 
: Apartments in Cleveland. 
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AMERICA BUILDS FOR 
A BETTER FUTURE 


By FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM 


T HE architectural heritage of the Columbian Exposition was the civic centers, their col- 
unmar facades rising on public squares in all parts of the nation. The architectural heri- 
tage of the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs may very well be the large- 
scale housing project, its sunny rows and neatly kept gardens already replacing slums 
in all parts of the nation. Those whose imaginations have been stirred by the visions of 
the future so ingeniously unfolded at both World’s Fairs are being stimulated to action. 
On the one hand their curiosity is aroused: they are traveling to visit housing projects 
already opened in nearly fifty cities throughout the nation. On the other hand, they 
want to realize in their home towns the splendid achievements of other cities. 

There is something about the large-scale housing development that stirs the imagina- 
tion. Very few people today, of whatever political turn of mind, are so callous to the 
plight of those who inhabit the slums that they are not interested in genuine efforts to 
solve this problem. Then, too, the housing development has the fascination of any large 
piece of construction. For the same reason that people go by the million to visit Boul- 
der Dam and the new dams on the Tennessee River, they flock to visit the new housing 
projects. Here is something new, exciting, foreshadowing the future. If our ancestors 
were charmed by the pensive ruins of antiquity, we today are thrilled by the unfold- 
ing evidences of our future. Today’s housing projects are the most compelling evidence 
of that future. 

The widespread interest today in housing for the masses and the future of our cities 
has been exploited by the World’s Fair designers. Henry Dreyfuss, in the theme exhibit 


USHA Photo by Sekaer 


of the New York World’s Fair, resting 
in the bottom of that seventeen-story 
globe christened the Perisphere, depicted 
a vast city of tomorrow, its transporta- 
tion, industries and, most important and 
largest of all, its housing. His rival, 
Norman Bel Geddes, in the General Mo- 
tors-sponsored Futurama, whisked one 
through a similar perspective of the fu- 
ture. Again the interest focused upon 
the problem of shelter and living. When 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany wanted a sure-fire hit for their ex- 
hibit, they displayed models of the $65,- 
000,000 community they were: building 
in New York City. All this is but in- 
dication of the fact that at no time have 
people been so fascinated with the way 
they can live and will live in the future 
as they are today. It is as if all the 
old interest in history, anthropology and 
geography were concentrated and directed 
at the future. 

The new interest crops up in the things 
people want to see when they travel. 
Tourism no longer stops with the pub- 
lic buildings, the museums and a few 
shops in the spare minutes. It includes 
the latest public works: the new high- 
ways, housing, agricultural innovations, 
the latest development of hydroelectric 
schemes, or of reclamation. 

Some two hundred Americans crossed 
every year from 1930 to 1939 to study 
housing in Europe. They were students, 
architects, city planners, municipal of- 
ficials, members of citizens’ housing com- 
mittees, and a few merely interested citi- 
zens. But they took their notebooks and 
cameras and trudged off with the same 
seriousness that others reserved for 
mountain climbing or a trip to the 
Uffizi. 

And no wonder! Between the two 
world wars more than four million new 
houses were built in Europe by public 
authorities with the financial assistance 
of central governments. In Germany 
nearly one-fifth of the nation was re- 
housed before government _ policies 
changed in 1933. England has gone a 
long way by garden cities and county 
council housing to break down that di- 
vision between the Green England and 
the Black England which Disraeli de- 
scribed in his novel Sibyl. Holland and 
Sweden almost entirely eliminated slums. 

It lifts the spirit to walk through whole 
areas, at home as well as abroad, where 
men live as men should live. Here is 
Mrs. Roosevelt, for instance, whose days 
are necessarily spent in the shadow of 
great problems, and in sight of wide- 
spread human suffering. One can easily 
understand why the two places near 
Washington she most often visits are the 
Arthurdale Rural Resettlement Com- 
munity in nearby West Virginia, and 


Greenbelt, the garden city near Wash- 
ington, built in the early days of the 
New Deal. Here are two places where 
the future is unfolded while you wait, a 
future to fill one with hope and courage. 
No wonder forty thousand tourists visit 
Greenbelt each year. 

Local housing authorities, more than 
three hundred of them, have been set up 
by cities throughout the nation within 
the last few years, to construct low-rent 
housing for families now forced to live 
in slums. Under the U. S. Housing Act 
of 1937, some 160,000 dwellings are go- 
ing up to house families with average 
annual incomes ranging from about 
$450 in some of the smallest communi- 
ties to about $1150 in some of the larg- 
est cities. Already families by the hun- 
dred are moving into newly completed 
projects in New York City; Buffalo; 
Austin, Texas; Jacksonville, Florida; 
and many other cities. Nearly 120,000 
houses were under construction by the 
end of 1940, 

New low-rent housing communities 
have been designed in scores of cities 
and towns, and they will increase as 
the entire $890,000,000 housing program 
goes under contract. In almost every 
city of importance housing projects are 
beginning to appear. These housing de- 
velopments are news in their respective 
cities. They interest taxpayers, and they 
interest visitors from other centers as 
well. Fortunately many of them are lo- 
cated on dramatic sites, on high hills 
overlooking the heart of the city, as at 
Pittsburgh, or on main automobile routes 
as in Charleston, South Carolina. They 
are easily accessible to the visitor. — 

On approaching a typical low-rent pub- 
lic housing project, many visitors do so 
with preconceived ideas in mind. They 
regard the housing development as a pub- 
lic institution, and anticipate rigid re- 
strictions on the tenants. They have 
heard gossip about the unwillingness or 
inability of families from the slums to be- 
have themselves properly in their new 
homes; the “coal-in-the-bathtub”’ stories. 
Or, at the other extreme, they expect an 
excessive communalization with common 
kitchens and—even perhaps !—common 
toothbrushes. 

Naturally, approached from _ these 
somewhat absurd points of view, they 
are surprised to. find public housing 
projects well kept up by the tenants them- 
selves, occupied mainly by clean and or- 
derly families with normal, healthy chil- 
dren, and a general atmosphere of com- 
fort, privacy and the usual virtues of any 
good neighborhood. This utter normalcy 
lends a dramatic underscoring to the im- 
pression made by the housing project as 
a whole rather than any oddity or pecu- 
liarity in its design or administration. 


Almost every project, however, — 
special qualities of its own and imagi 
tive touches that are interesting to 
intelligent amateur or the “housing 
pert” alike. Some of these features 
dramatic and obvious. The sunny r 
laundry or the swimming pools at 
Carl Mackley project in Philadelphia 
examples of this. They contrast so ma 
edly with the poor housing in which thes 
families lived. Other features are mor 
obscure, and are regarded as signific 
primarily because of their important ef- 
fect on the cost of construction or man- 
agement, or for similar reasons. The o: 
ganization of plumbing stacks, or the 
velopment of a new type of playing sur 
face for recreation areas are example 
of this aspect of housing design. 

Even in the first small group of USHA 
projects to be completed it was i 
that the decentralized housing program — 
was permitting the necessary degree of 
adaptation to local conditions. These first 
projects represented the variety and the | 
scope that is America. They were poured 
into no predetermined mold, fashioned 
from no standardized blueprints. They 
were as different, one from the other, 
as New York is different from Florida 
and Florida is different from Texas. 

As other USHA projects have been 
opened, the regional differences in ar- — 
chitecture and general planning have be- 
come even more characteristic of this na- — 
tion-wide program. Not only have there © 
been the major differences of apartment — 
houses in metropolitan centers, row | 
houses in cities, and single and double 
houses for smaller places. Local building 
materials, and local peculiarities have — 
been written into plans and specifications. — 
A local architectural vernacular has im- — 
pressed itself upon each housing com- — 
munity in subtle ways, not in the slavish 
adherence to some remote handicraft tra- _ 
dition, but in terms of enduring climatic, — 
geographic and cultural differences. The — 
advantage of this approach is not a sen- — 
timental advantage. It is as practical as 
the difference in cost between concrete — 
and brick in any given locality. ns 

A striking example of this careful 
adaptation to local resources and local — 
conditions is provided at Edison Courts” 
in Miami where free hot water is being 
supplied to 345 families from solar heat- — 
ers. Florida’s famous sun is being put toll 
work providing an economical supply of — 
hot water for cooking, laundering and © 
bathing. The savings in cost to the : 
tenants through solar water heaters is a 
only one of the many technical aids, to 
cut construction and maintenance costs, © 
evolved by local housing authorities with 
the cooperation of the USHA. These — 
savings in costs, combined with the fact © 
that public housing projects are exempt _ 
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| wicLauyhiin Aw Service and NYC Housing Authority McLaughlin Air Service 
I PATTERNS IN A CHANGING METROPOLIS TERRACE GARDENS IN PITTSBURGH 
fe Williamsburg Houses in New York offer a sharp contrast to the To provide the site for Terrace Gardens in Pittsburgh it was necessary 
jim areas surrounding them. The regular gridiron of the Brooklyn to clear a vast area formerly occupied by slums by leveling off two hill- 
‘set plan has been discarded, and the project is laid out in triple-sized tops, filling in a valley and putting out a smoldering coal mine. Terrace 
verblocks. This reduces the number of through streets, permits a more Gardens is actually three housing projects planned and ‘built as one 
‘nomical use of the land and assures additional safety for the tenants. single operation. In the foreground is the tall chimney of the central 
‘th building is placed in such a position as to assure the maximum heating plant providing warmth for all the 2653 families living here. In 
vount of sunlight for the apartments, which can house 1622 families. the middle left a twelve-acre playground is being made. The tower in 
le large building in the center is a public high school which is ad- the distance is the Cathedral of Learning of the University of Pittsburgh. 
| joined by a playground the size of a city block. Nearby is the University’s huge stadium. 
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McLauyhisn Aw Service and NYC Housmg Authority 


/ AMERICA’S LARGEST PUBLIC HOUSING DEVELOPMENT CITY WITHIN A CITY 
jeensbridge Houses in Long Island City, providing homes for 3,149 Parkchester, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s city for 40,000 
milies or more than 11,000 people, is America’s largest public housing New Yorkers, is the largest housing development in the world to be 


velopment and one of the most interesting as well. The twenty-six built as a single operation. Unlike the USHA housing projects, which 
artment buildings, six stories high with self-operating elevators, are are designed for the poor, Parkchester has been built for the large 
posed of Y-shaped units designed to provide each apartment with middle economic group of people who cannot rent an apartment in a 


reatest possible light, air and privacy. There is a community good neighborhood and who are not poor enough to secure a home in a 
jilding with a gymnasium, a nursery school, a library, a baby clinic, a new subsidized community. Parkchester is America’s most ambitious 
ildren’s center and a fifteen-acre park. The buildings occupy only one- experiment in investment housing. It differs from speculative housing 
urth of the land, allowing plenty of room for spacious interior courts because it is planned and operated for the security of its investment 

and gardens. Rents range from $4.55 to $5.90 per week. rather than for quick speculative profits. 
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idely in design according to the part of the 
Philadelphia covering twenty-four acres 


There is no uniformity of plan about the new housing projects throughout the United States. They differ w 
country in which they are located and the needs which they must satisfy. This is the Hill Creek project at 
and comprising 298 dwelling units. 


ifference between planned and unplanned housing. It was a large § 
which was razed to make room for the spacious courtyards and 3 


for Cleveland’s Cedar Center apartments. 


ta vivid example of the d 
1 of most American cities, 
planned apartments 


These two pictures presen 
area of this sort, so typica 
USHA Photos by Sek 


from local taxation and receive an annual 
grant-in-aid from the USHA, make pos- 
_ sible rents that the lowest-income groups 
can pay. 
y The rents of USHA projects are set- 
| ting records all over the nation. In 
_ nearly every city they are lower than the 
average rents paid for slum accommo- 
‘dations. In every city they are rehousing 
families who have been forced to live 
_ in the slums because of the lack of 
enough decent housing to go around, and 


_ whose incomes are at the very bottom 
of the economic pyramid. In the first 
group of five USHA projects the rents 

and incomes worked out as follows: 
Estimated 
Average Average An- 
Monthly Shel- nual Incomes 
' ter Rent Per — of Families 
_ Project Dwelling Rehoused 
Buffalo: 
Lakeview 13.35 $850 
Willert Park 12.91 $750 
New York City 
Red Hook (about) $17.50 $924 
Jacksonville: 
Brentwood Park $10.58 $750 
Austin: 
Santa Rita $ 6.59 $416 


The type of family now being housed 
is well represented bythe case of George 
J. Schloss of Jacksonville, Florida. He 
works in a bedspring factory at wages 
of $12 a week, but his family were forced 
to live a dark, one-bedroom apartment 
on North Main Street. Nine people 
shared the bath. There was no safe play 
space for the children. For this home 
they paid $4 a week, or a third of their 
income. Now, for less rent than they 
have been paying—$13.25 a month as 
against more than $18—Mr. and Mrs. 
Schloss will enjoy a sunny modern two- 
bedroom dwelling, with private bath and 
electrical refrigeration. And best of all, 
there will be a conspicuous absence of 
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the numerous roaches, bedbugs and lice 
which infested their old apartment. In 
their new home at Brentwood Park the 
Schlosses will have front and rear yards 
for flowers and vegetables, and additional 
garden space if they wish to use it on 
an adjacent tract of land. 

There are millions of families like the 
Schlosses, whose poor homes may be hid- 
den behind the palmettos and camphor 
trees, where the smell of the slum is 
partly covered by the fragrance of the 
oleander, but who are as desperately in 
need of help. The 160,000 dwellings 
which mark the first stage in the USHA 
program will help some—usually those 
who need it worst. But the problem is 
one of the biggest jobs that the nation 
has determined to get done. The Schloss 
family, and the hundreds of families who 
have already moved into new homes, are 
the vanguard of many thousands who 
will shortly leave behind what has well 
been called “the tyranny of the slum.” 

What you see in the finished result— 
in the completed housing project—is not 
the problem that was faced, not the dif- 
ficulties of its solution, but the fact that 
it has been solved. 

A recently completed project by the 
local housing authority in Austin, Texas, 
is in many respects typical of the smaller 
USHA work. The first of the three sim- 
ilar projects, Santa Rita was designed 
primarily for the accommodation of Latin 
American citizens ; the other two projects 
will be occupied by Negro and white 
families. The development consists of 
one-story group houses of extremely 
simple design. The building material is 
a locally made hollow tile, with a rough 
exterior and a smooth-finished interior. 
The use of this material, suitable for 
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warm, dry climates, eliminates a great 
deal of costly interior finishing necessary 
in more conventional types of building. 

The forty houses are grouped about a 
plaza, and the entire layout is reminiscent 
of the Spanish-American pueblo, the 
type of settlement established through the 
southwest in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries by the conquistadors. In 
this modern version, however, the plaza 
is designed for social and recreational 
uses, and provides useful open space and 
an architectural setting for the new 
homes. 

Another USHA project, reflectiing dif- 
ferent conditions in another part of the 
United States, is Willert Park, built by 
the Buffalo Housing Authority. Willert 
Park abuts on a city park with recrea- 
tional facilities, lying at the open end 
of its fan-like plan. The houses at the 
end of the project face in, away from 
the street. This accomplishes the double 
purpose of economizing on ground space, 
and keeping the tenants’ children from 
playing in the streets. The apartment 
entrances are from the open courts inside 
the blocks. A central open space will be 
the focus of social life, and is depressed 
three steps below the smaller courts be- 
tween the rows of houses. Fenced com- 
munity yards are provided for clothes 
drying. 

Before the construction of this project 
the area of about three and a half acres 
was covered by slum houses, similar to 
those which still surround the project. 

In these projects, as in all low-rent 
public housing developments since 1933, 
may be seen a progressive refinement in 
layout and design. The current principles 

(Continued on page 33) 
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IN SEARCH OF NEW HOMES 


At the conclusion of Russia’s war with Finland nearly a half 
million people had to be moved from the ceded areas into present 
Finnish territory. For couples, like those above, who were forced 
to give up their farms, a gigantic project has been started to found 
30,000 new farms. Another problem is to provide work for those 
not engaged in agriculture, and labor centers such as that at the 
left have been established for this purpose. The young evacués 
below are waiting for the bus to take them to a temporary home. 


_ Hudson Strode traveled extensively in Finland before the out- 
break of the war with Russia. A frequent contributor to 
_ “Travel,” he is the author, among other books, of “South by 
Thunderbird” which was one of the quarterly publications of 
the National Travel Club. His new book “Finland Forever” 
will be published in March.—Kditorial Note. 
On March twelfth of last year was signed the peace treaty by 
which the Finnish-Russian War ended. For 105 long days the 
Finns had held at bay the massed might of Russia, a nation that 
‘outnumbered them fifty to one. The Finns had put up a heroic 
“struggle unsurpassed in the world’s annals of courage and 
‘endurance. It was a bitter peace for Finland, for by it she lost 
one-tenth of her most valuable territory, and 450,000 of her 
3,700,000 population were rendered homeless and jobless. 
While the world wondered what the future would bring 
‘Finland, the Finns doing the needful business of the day girded 
“themselves for rehabilitation with the same energy and spirit 
with which they had girded themselves for defense. Though 
Finland was dismembered and her economy broken up, her 
“morale was still intact. The people did not pause to salve their 
wounds or waste time exulting in the editorial orchids tossed 
them by admiring nations. They went straight to work to repair 
the damage and to prepare places for the shelterless. The 
mothers of Finland hardly waited for the embers to die from 
hostile flames before they began to re-establish their homes. 
Childless families assumed the care of orphans. Those with 
available unoccupied bedrooms put up the evacués. 

Within seven days after the cessation of war the government 
was laying plans for the reconstruction of Finland’s cities and 
public institutions and for the creation of homes to house the 
half-million homeless. Alvar Aalto, Finland’s leading architect 
among the younger generation, headed a commission whose 
charge was a speedy rebuilding. The program included the con- 
struction of four entirely new towns, which were to be models 
of efficiency and comeliness. 

With their ready resourcefulness to turn defeat into victory, 
the Finns now purposed to make their scarred and battered 
country serve as a laboratory for civic planning and building. 
Instead of being staggered by the enormity of the undertaking, 
the indefatigable architects and artisans welcomed the task of 
reconstruction. And the Finns are a nation of builders—they are 
born carpenters and stone workers and have an inherent sense of 
design. Aalto and his associates expressed the hope that they 
might organize the rebuilding as “a good example of new kinds 
of towns, new kinds of cities, which architects and engineers and 
sociologists of all nations might come to study yith profit.” 

Despite their resolution to rehabilitate quickly, the Finns faced 


Situated far from metropolitan centers, this modern hotel in 
Aulanko was undamaged. It serves as a home for soldiers 
wounded in the war. 
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a Herculean task. There was not only an urgency to find homes 
for an eighth of their population, but it was necessary to create 
a new means of livelihood for them. One tenth of the cultivated 
fields was lost and about one ninth of their industries. The 
towns, particularly the provincial interior towns, became seriously 
overcrowded. In Kuopio, for instance, there were two and a half 
occupants to every room. 

In late March the well-to-do in the best club in Kuopio sat 
about talking over the new situation. The large landholders said, 
“We must make a new deal for these people and share our land 
with them. The boys of the poor were fighting for nothing ma- 
terial, but our sons fought to preserve the land they will inherit. 
The poor must be rewarded.” But they could find no institutions 
which could make such a deal. It is difficult to make such regu- 
lations quickly in a democratic country. “But the law means 
nothing, if these fellows aren’t provided with farms now,” the 
landlords of Kuopio said. And they began to divide the land ac- 
cording to their own self-made temporary laws. From the exam- 
ple in Kuopio, landlords all over Finland began making volun- 
tary new deals on the big estates. And then the government 
passed laws to make the transfers legal. (A “Colonization Act” 
was rushed through to allot homes and farms to the former 
farmers of Karelia.) A compensation bill was also passed to 
make up at least partially to those who had lost their property 
and holdings. 

The crowding was dangerous for epidemics, but the psycho- 
logical effect was still more dangerous. During the summer many 
of the evacués preferred living in the forests to staying in the 
overcrowded dwellings or old dairies hastily fitted out as 


Helsinki suffered relatively little damage and it is now com- 
pletely restored. This is the stadium where the 1940 Olympics 
were to have been held. 
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barracks. But people could not exist in 
the forests in winter—and so all over 
the land, building was begun with an 
energy that surpassed even that of the 
building for the Olympic Games. But 
owing to war restrictions and blockades 
it was well nigh impossible to get all the 
necessary materials. Fortunately Finland 
had plenty of wood and granite. And in 
the chill rains of autumn sounds of drill- 
ing and hammering were strong in the air 
as building, governmentally supervised or 
privately done with neighborly co-opera- 
tion, raced against winter. 

Sweden, which had contributed mag- 
nificently to Finnish relief (to the amount 
of $12,000,000 were 
finally closed in September), performed 
a superservice by a gift of 2,600 pre- 
houses. Sweden even con- 
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fabricated 


tributed the skilied labor to boss the job 
of setting-up. All the Finns had to do 
was to supply the unskilled labor, the 
foundations and the steambaths. The 
cottages were of three or four rooms, 
and altogether they provided space to ac- 
commodate comfortably twelve thousand 
persons. Following Sweden’s example, 
Finland began to establish factories to 
manufacture pre-fabricated houses on her 
own, and with a Finnish forward-looking 
eye even planned to expand the new fac- 
tories to furnish similar houses for for- 
eign export. 

The government had to grapple not 
only with the problem of shelter for 
families, but it had the problem of pro- 
viding for invalided and permanently 
disabled soldiers and widows and or- 
phans. A club house was established in 
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Helsinki to function as an information 
and advisory center for war invalids. The 
Helsinki Municipal Building Commission 
approved a project for a new “own 
home” settlement for war invalids in the 
outskirts of Helsinki, and planned for the 
erection of nine apartment buildings with 
accommodations for 263 large families. A 
program of vocational training for war 
orphans as well as disabled soldiers was 
devised. Work was started on a new 
children’s hospital in Helsinki and several 
new tuberculosis sanitarilums in various 
parts of the country. And to curtail the 
increase in infant mortality special itine- 
rant instruction courses were instituted 
over the land. Labor-service camps were 
established for the evacué youth of Ka* 
relia, where in groups of twenty to sixty 
they worked four to six hours a day im 
the forests and devoted the rest of the 
day to educational activities and recrea- 
tional sports. 

The whole nation joined in the re- 
habilitation, even the school children 
volunteered for work without pay. The 
boys and girls of the Four-H Agricul 
tural Clubs—an adaptation from the 
United States—offered their services on 
farms where husbands or sons or labor- 
ers had been killed. They helped in the 
weeding, threshing, hay-making, and 
dairy work. Finland expected every child 
to do his duty; and, recognizing the seri- 
ousness of the national situation, the chil- 
dren worked with a willing energy. 

On the whole the rehabilitation, diffi- 
cult as it was, proceeded with remarkable 
efficiency and good will. Of course there 
were some who became disgruntled and 
complained and made demands. In 
August the discontent of a small group 
became acute, and the extreme radical 
element of the Social Democrats broke 
away from the party. A near riot oc- 
curred in Turku when a parade of mal- 
contents bearing banners demanding 
“true friendship with the Soviet Union” 
got out of hand. The leaders were said 
to be jobless men, who had served jail 
sentences and who were now in the pay 
of the Communists. 


Except for these few agitators, Fin- 


land publicly and privately responded to 
the task of reconstruction with the devo- 
tion of those volunteers who had set up 
barricades of boulders in the Karelian 
Isthmus. As Fanny Luukkonen, Chief 


IN THE MODERN MANNER 


The Finns are a nation of builders, 
and their modern architects have 
earned a world-wide reputation for 
daring and originality. The military 
barracks at Helsinki, above, and the 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Tampere, 
below, are both fine examples of 
Finland’s new buildings. They were 
not damaged: during the war. 
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FACTORY TOWN AND CAPITAL 


and many other cities have grown so rapidly in the last two 
that most of their buildings are modern. In design and construction 
Finnish architecture expresses the experimental and progressive 
of the people. At the right is the Helsinki railroad station designed 
1 Saarinen; at the left, a statue by Aaltonen, Finland’s foremost 
before a modernistic building in the factory town of Tampere. 


of the Lotta Svard, said, “Voluntariness is our strength 
in this country. In Finland everyone goes dutifully and 
quietly to his or her post, whether it be a front line trench 
or a windswept potato field in the Arctic.” 
But despite the good will, the spirit of sacrifice, and 
the brotherly help and sharing, on November first, 200,000 
of the evacués were still “on relief.” Because of the diffi- 
culty of importing both consumers and capital goods, the 
Finns, for all their foresight and energy, faced a trying 
winter. For the general welfare, the government had to 
impose restrictions to counter the critical shortages. All 
clothing and footwear, fabrics and yarns were confiscated 
on October 22, preparatory to the rationing that went 
into effect in November. All stocks of soap were confis- 
cated. The government regulated the price of hay, oats, 
and cereal straw, and imposed severe penalties on profi- 
teering. And because of a new trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union, by which Leningrad was to be supplied 
with Finnish dairy products, butter and milk were 
tationed in this land where there was a cow to every three 
| persons. 
: With the war holding Europe in its restricting grip, 
| Russia, her next-door neighbor, perforce became one of 
: Finland’s best customers.-In 1938 Russia’s part in Fin- 
land’s foreign trade had amounted to no more than 
nine tenths of one per cent. But during the summer and 
fall Finnish manufacturers and business men made re- 
peated trips to Moscow to improve trade relations. And a 
year after the outbreak of the Russian-Finnish war, Fin- 
land was promulgating a cultural exchange with Russia, 
whereby dramatic actors and opera singers would perform 
on each other’s stages, and museum exhibits and motion 
pictures would be exchanged. The innovations did not 
mean any lessening of ties with Sweden, where there has 
always been an exchange in business, art, music, science 
and sport; and now Sweden and Finland, for the first 


SOLDIERS IN HELSINKI 


Since the treaty of peace the Finnish army has played an im- 

portant part in organizing the evacuation of people from the 

ceded territories and in aiding in the reconstruction projects. 

The number of soldiers killed is estimated at 22.000: the 

number of wounded who will be permanent invalids is 
nearly 10,000. 


time in their joint histories, were like brother and sister. 
Finland’s trade with Germany as well as with Russia 
began to expand; a delegation of Finnish business men 


wood products Germany sent Finland some coal and 
steel and machinery necessary for rebuilding her indus- 
tries. 

Despite the discomfort irom crowding and notwith- 
standing the scarcity of soap, shoes, cattle fodder, gaso- 
line and coal, Finns in general met the rigors of winter 
as courageously as did their ancestors. And unlike 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark and the Baltic States, when 1941 came, Finland 
was blessed by being an independent state. Though the 
future holds no guarantees of security, Finland is still 
free and she means to maintain her liberty by the means 
in her power. While she prays for p 
her defenses. The vulnerability of her geographical posi- 
tion is greater than it was in 1939. But h 
1940 Finland’s army of 250,000 was stronger than at the 
signing of the peace treaty in March. The men of thirty- 
five have now had their training. The war planes from 
the United States which arrived too late for use last 
spring have bolstered the air force. Artillery and anti- 
aircraft guns which were ordered from several European 
countries and arrived after the peace are now ready for 
emergency. The very day after the peace Finland began 
taking up contributions for a new defense line; jewels 
and gold and silver ornaments went into the collection to 
buy more pursuit planes, more anti-aircraft protection. 
All during the summer Finnish volunteers were digging 
new trenches, and, according to a private letter from a 
high official, “pouring concrete everywhere.” 

In the midst of uncertainty, the Finns go on quietly 
setting an example to the democratic world in their happy 

(Continued on page 39) 
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THE story goes that when Christopher Co- 


lumbus first set sail from the little harbor of 
Palos, westward bound for India, there were, 
on board his three tiny ships, representatives 
of eight nationalities—including a Negro pilot. 
And it has been established that the first of 
this band of Argonauts to set foot on the island ~ 


of San Salvador in the New World was a 
certain Luis de Torres, interpreter of the ex- 


pedition—and a Jew. i 
ease ee Columbus, who was a visionary with a fixed 
Photographs by Lewis W. Hine idea, died believing that he had discovered the 


long-sought ocean route to India and Cathay. 
And so, in 1507 Martin Waldseemueller, a 
learned German geographer, bestowed the 
honor of recognizing a new continent upon an- 


There were many expert craftsmen among German immigrants. This portrait of a other Italian navigator in the service of Portu- 


printer was made in 1905 by Lewis Hine whose brilliant photographic studies of men at Sera oe 3 i‘ 
work and racial types are an invaluable contribution to the social history of America gal. That is why, whenever see speak of Amer 
for a period of more than a quarter of a century. ica, We are commemorating the picturesque 


but questionable exploits of the obscure Floren- 
tine ship-chandler, adventurer and explorer, 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, Africa, and 
the ancient Holy Land; add to these the rest- 
less Vikings of the tenth century, skirting the 
shores of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; 
French, English and Dutch sea captains, look- 
ing for gold, glory and empire. Add further 
the hordes of the adventurous and dispossessed 
from Europe, Asia and the Near East; set all 
these peoples, with their fifty languages, their 
clash of customs and cultures, within the ter- 
ritory reaching from Hudson Bay to the Rio 
Grande, and you will have that colossal ex- 
periment in internationalism, the United States. 

An experiment which, for sheer bulk, variety 
and fascination is possibly unequaled in the 
history of the world. Listen to Professor Carl 
Wittke, an accomplished historian and himself 
the descendent of German immigrants : 

“Tn 1918 no less than thirty-three representa- 
tives of American immigrant groups joined 
in a pilgrimage to the tomb of Washington to 
pledge anew their allegiance to their adopted 
fatherland in a time of great international cri- 
sis. Sing Kee, a New York Chinaman, won the 
Distinguished Service Cross in the World War, 
and the famous ‘Lost Battalion’ which Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Whittlesey led in the Argonne 
Forest was largely recruited from Yiddish 
pushcart men, sewing-machine operators and 
buttonhole workers from the Lower East Side 
of New York. Boston and New York have be- 
come the leading Irish cities'in the world and 
Massachusetts today has the second largest per- 
centage of foreign-born population of any 
state of the Union . . . and Faneuil Hall, 
the cradle of American liberty, is a mar- 
ketplace stranded on the shores of Boston’s 
Italian. district..2 aes 

The picture drawn by Professor Wittke may 
be duplicated in scores of volumes and docu- 
ments recording the development of this coun- 
try. It is a dramatic way of saying that in 
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In the last one hundred years 38,000,000 immigrants have come to America; 24,000,000 in the last fifty years. Some of their major contribu- 
tions to American life are indicated in the map above. The photograph of the Albanian peasant below was taken at Ellis Island in 1905. 


little more than a century—since 
1820—thirty-eight million immi- 
grants from at least forty coun- 
tries have found their way to the 
United States. During that 
period a mass migration of un- 
paralleled magnitude struck Eu- 
rope like a tidal wave: sixty-two 
million souls, impelled by every 
~ kind of social pressure, but chief- 
ly by impoverishment of body 
and denials of liberty, set forth 
on their travels in search of brave 
new worlds. Nearly fifty-six 
million of them—nine-tenths of 
the total—followed in the path of Columbus, thus laying the 
foundations of power and progress in the Americas, North 
and South. 

Such an uprooting of the peoples, with its vast disturbance of 
all established traditions and a relentless challenge to make 
their own history, has inspired the graphic but loose descrip- 
tion of the United States as a “melting pot.’’ The phrase has 
stuck, not because it is true—a succession of bigoted and hys- 
terical “‘anti-alien” movements have tarnished our record from 
the very beginning—but because a highly articulate minority 
of scholars, statesmen, authors, artists, industrialists, sociolo- 
gists and journalists have “made good” under very difficult cir- 
‘cumstances. Therefore, they tell us, we are all one big family: 
we are all milling around happily together in the ““melting 


pot.” 


The real picture is neither as simple nor as insipid as that. 
It is worth while taking a little tour around the United States, 
both past and present, in order to see for ourselves how some 
of our many nationalities have adjusted themselves to American 
conditions. A single glance at the picture map accompanying 
this article will show why, in the words of Maurice R. Davie, 
“The history of the United States could largely be written 
around immigration.” From the Atlantic to the Pacific, mile 
by mile and generation after generation, one “minority group,” 
then another, established vigorous settlements, developed its 
own capacities to the full, constantly serving—in the apt words 
of Professor Turner—as “the cutting edge of the frontier.” 

Most of us are accustomed to think of New York as originally 
a stronghold of sturdy Dutch patroons—but in 1646, when the 
irascible Peter Stuyvesant was appointed governor of what 
was then the flourishing colony of New Netherlands, eighteen 
languages were being spoken in and around the Island of Man- 
hattan. In addition to the Dutch, Flemings and Walloons, the 
population of about eight thousand souls included French, Eng- 
lish, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Germans, Irish, Scotch, 
Poles, Italians, Portuguese and Bohemians. Surely a prophetic 
beginning for the future metropolis of the New World! 

All along the eastern seaboard, from Maine to Virginia, these 
polyglot colonists were establishing settlements, founding cities, 
clearing farms—and wrangling incessantly over political and 
religious differences. The French Huguenots, who tried to 
build communities in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Maine, 
founded in 1689 the present town of New Rochelle in New 
York. Not far away the old stone houses of New Paltz bear 
witness to the tenacity of the French influence in New York. 
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In Pennsylvania, domain of William Penn and his Quakers, 
a huge tract of 40,000 acres lying west of Philadelphia was 
known for two generations as the “Welsh Barony.” Names 
like Gwynedd, Merion, Radnor and Bryn Mawr tell the story 
of these early Welsh pioneers—who, however, were very 
quickly absorbed into the general population of the Colony. 

Three hundred years ago the State of Delaware, together 
with parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jersey, were 
combined in a single territory known as New Sweden. In 
1638 fifty Swedish colonists, under the leadership of the fa- 
mous Peter Minuit (himself a French Huguenot) settled near 
what is now the city of Wilmington, Delaware. There they 
built a fort and houses, naming their new community Chris- 
tina, in honor of their new queen. Subsequently new settle- 
ments bearing such Scandinavian names as Finland and Up- 
land were established: and with them there entered into 
American culture one of its most characteristic elements, the 
log cabin. In his fascinating book, The March of the Iron 
Men, Roger Burlingame has told us how the log cabin, sym- 
bol of frontier life, came to the Delaware River with these 
Swedish settlers ; men and women of the same sturdy blood that 
was later to nourish the Western plains so vividly described 
for us by Ole Rolvaag in Giants in the Earth. 

A very distinguished role in our colonial history was played 
by the German immigrants, especially those who were driven 
from the Palatinate by the Thirty Years’ War of the seven- 
teenth century. Farmers, traders, clergymen, skilled crafts- 
men and artisans, rendered destitute by a generation of blood- 
shed and violence, braved the terrors of the six months’ sea 
voyage to America, their spirit typified by the character of 
such men as John Peter Zenger, a pioneer in the struggle for 
freedom of the press in this country. By 1713 numerous Ger- 
man settlements were to be found along the Schoharie Valley 
in New York, including the town of Herkimer, in the midst 
of rich farming country. Germans, too, provided most of 
the brawn and brains that rallied to the sound of “drums 
along the Mohawk’’—place names like Mannheim and Oppen- 
heim commemorate this period of frontier settlement. 

Germantown, most famous of the permanent German com- 
munities, was established in 1683 by thirteen families who set- 
tled outside of Philadelphia under the leadership of Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, master of eight languages, graduate of five 
German universities and one of the most learned men of his 
time. From Germantown radiated a pioneer energy, that soon 
flowed all through Pennsylvania, moving in the wake of the 
more turbulent Scotch-Irish, clearing the ground for farms, 
establishing schools and churches and in general acting as the 
vanguard of an industrious, orderly society. The American 
Revolution was still thirty years in the future when the settle- 
ments of this resourceful people from the Rhine and the 
Neckar could be found in a continuous zone from the Mohawk, 
down the Cumberland and Shenandoah Valleys, as far south 
as Savannah, Georgia. In Maryland Germans founded the 
communities of Frederick and Hagerstown, and in Virginia, 
a few miles north of Fredricksburg, Germans were smelting 
iron ore at Germanna: “Pennsylvania Dutch” could be heard 
on the streets of many towns between Winchester and Staunton 
in the Valley of Virginia until the middle of the last century. 

At this point something should be said about a very remark- 
able group of settlements established throughout the broad 
Mississippi Valley during the nineteenth century. Wittke has 
described them as “Immigrant Utopias,” and seventy years ago 
many of them were included in a rare volume by John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, History of American Socialisms. A study of 
these communities, which were mostly of German origin, 
although the English, Swedes and French inspired several, 
reveals an extraordinary blend of practical achievement and 
Messianic idealism. Ephrata, Zoar, Bethel, Amana and Com- 
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munia, originated by Germans of all beliefs, ae strict t Luther 
anism to Wilhelm Weitling’s romantic brand of Communism; 
the Swedish colony of Bishop Hill in Illinois, founded by the 
queer fanatic Eric Janson; Robert Owen’s New Harmony, © 
and the Icaria of French-American Fourierists, with headquar- 
ters at Nauvoo, Illinois, and dozens of phalansteries promoted 
by native supporters, including Horace Greeley and Albert 
Brisbane, father of the Hearst columnist. The names alone 
are sufficient to arouse a nostalgia for the past, but those who | 
like to dismiss these bizarre social experiments as “ 
to the American tradition need only be reminded of the ad-— 
venture of Brook Farm, originated by blue-blood New Eng- 
land intellectuals, which failed even more miserably than some ~ 
of its immigrant successors. 

Should you be traveling through Ohio—replete wie me-_ 
morials to the Germans, as even a short stay in Cincinnati” 
will prove—take time off to visit the little village of Zoar 
in Tuscarawas County. For here was the site of the once 
flourishing communal settlement founded in 1819 by the South — 
German peasant, Joseph Bimeler as he is known. Grain, tex- © 
tile and lumber mills; foundries, potteries, machine shops and ~ 
breweries were operated in Zoar under communist principles; 
so successfully that it became a vacation spot for such hard-— 
boiled politicians as Marc Hanna, who would go to Zoar for ~ 
relaxation—and innumerable seidels of excellent beer. By ~ 
1898 the younger generation, imbued with the heresies of cap 
italist enterprise, forced a relinquishment of Zoar’s communism, _ 
and today the little town, with many of its original buildings 
still intact, is under the watchful care of local historical so- — 
cieties. 

Another German of great abilities and deeply religious bent, f 
Conrad Beisel, founded in Pennsylvania the Cloister of 
Ephrata, a community which in its prime (late eighteenth cen- 
tury) had three hundred members, all living under rigid Bibli- 
cal precepts. The meetinghouse, built without nails or any 
metal, in emulation of Solomon’s Temple, has been carefully 
preserved by the state, together with other buildings of this ‘ 
curious replica of medieval life in twentieth-century America. % 
And students of the unusual in music would do well to study 
the hymns and other compositions written by Beisel himself 
and at one time sung by choirs far beyond the cloistered paths 
of Ephrata. 

Near the mouth of the Wabash River in Indiana a group 
of German pietists led by the versatile Frederick Rapp set up 
the original New Harmony, many of whose buildings still 7 
stand. Grape growing, farming and manufacturing were the 
principal occupations of these hardy colonists of the Middle 
West who by 1820 saw their property valued at the then huge — 
sum of one million dollars. In common with most of the other — 
bands of Utopian pioneers, the residents of New Harmony 
combined all manner of religious ceremonials with an extremely © 
keen sense for practical affairs and a very fine appreciation 
for such cultural amenities as music, feast days, community 
singing and serious reading. Frederick Rapp’s group later ~ 
moved to Pennsylvania, partly to enjoy more scope for their — 
enterprises but largely because Robert Owen, the celebrated” 
owner of the Lanark textile mills in England, was prepared 
to. buy them out and to transform New Harmony into what ~ 
became one of the most widely publicized socialist experiments — 
in the United States. 

The Germans carried on, under the name of the Harmony 
Society, in the town of Economy, Pennsylvania. Here, for 
almost three-quarters of a century, diverse political, economic, 
financial and cultural activities were prosecuted under the 
rule of a sort of ecclesiastical aristocracy which very soon 
learned the value of stock in the Lake Erie Railroad and the 
wealth to be obtained from the newly discovered oil wells. 
Economy became, in fact, a sort of “boom town” in which 
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In fifty years—a mere moment in 
histery—people from fifty different 
national backgrounds owing alle- 
giance to over two score govern- 
ments and adhering te a dozen 
different religions came to this 
country. Here are some of these 
twenty-four million immigrants. 
The woman above is a Czech; the 
woman with the child, Italian; the 
weary girl below, Serbian; the 
bronze worker, Italian. The pic- 
tures were taken in 1905. 


the precepts of the New Testament mingled 
oddly with the claims of high finance and 
the maneuvers of such robber-barons as 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Jay Gould. This 
precarious equilibrium of opposites lasted un- 
til 1903, when a syndicate of Pittsburgh cap- 


italists bought for nearly three million dollars 
all but a fraction of the original communal 


property. However, by the terms of sale, 
Frederick Rapp’s Great House wit 
dens, the music hall and several ot 
buildings are preserved as monuments of 
strange venture by German immigrants into the 
twilight world of Campanella, Thomas More, 
Francois Charles Marie Fourier and Etienne 
Cabet. 

The visions of the two last-named took 
shape in numerous Icarian settlements that 
were established during the middle of the last 
century. Where the city of Ripon, Wisconsin, 
now stands, Warren Chase built in 1844 a 
phalanstére to house twenty families accord- 
ing to the gospel of Fourier. Called Ceresco, 
this forerunner of middle-class Utopian co- 
Operatives was quickly followed by others. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, was the site of one; 
others sprouted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Kansas and far-off Texas; even the staid 
Brook Farm adopted the Phalanx idea. At 
New Orleans in 1849 Cabet, a refugee from 
the anger of Louis Philippe of France, met 
with three hundred of his Icarian disciples 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BBOLDLY CARVED, the Mexican boot—with British Hon- 
duras as instep—plants its Guatemalan heel firmly on Central 
America ; square-capped, its toe juts far out into the blue, mid- 
way between the Gulf and the island-girdled Caribbean Sea. 
Here, the sharp- angled boundary line of Campeche and Yucatan 
shears off roughly twenty thousand square miles of unbroken 
jungle—the Territory of Quintana Roo, most easterly bit in 
the jigsaw puzzle of Mexican states, with ever-shifting Indian 
camps for settlements and strings of twisted consonants for 
names, 

Once fed by the lifestream of tribal migrations, its potenti- 
alities overlooked by the conquistadors in their first hard- 
pressed drive west, Quintana Roo was rediscovered by Castilian 
merchant-colonizers. Indian trails changed into caravan routes, 
stone cities sprang up in the tangled wilderness, virile seeds of 
wealth and security. The tropical bush was yoked in an epic 
fight against heavy odds while the Maya Indian sank to a mere 
pawn in the labor market of Spanish planters and traders. 

For three centuries the Maya toiled and suffered in silence. 
Political strife among his overlords at last gave him his chance. 
Everywhere Indian bands formed, united, swelled into thous- 
ands. The whole Yucatan Peninsula was turned into a battle- 
ground. A revitalized race fought for its lost heritage. 

Quintana Roo, scene of merciless slaughter, became the rebels’ 
last and most savagely defended stronghold. But fifty years 
of guerrilla warfare broke it. After final defeat by Mexican 
regulars, it sank back exhausted, outlawed by deliberate gov- 
ernmental neglect, known only for its vast impenetrable forests 
and murderous climate. Overlooked once more, this time by 
the industrial age, Quintana Roo was given the role of stage- 
hand in the social and economic evolution of the last forty 
years. It had nothing to offer to a country made dollar-con- 
scious by gushing oil wells, overnight bonanzas. Attempts to 
locate the dividend-paying liquid proved failures, dry test wells 
discouraged even the most daring of wildcat operators. 

Only the myth of fabulous Maya cities, hidden away in the 
deep of the jungle, persisted. But here too Quintana Roo was 
handicapped: its archeological treasures remain untouched. It 
cannot promise a second Chichen Itza for the capital needed to 
conquer the bush which defeats any single-handed effort to 
explore, survey and excavate the pyramid temples seen from 
the air. 

But there was the jungle, wheelless, without rivers, which 
since times immemorial had grown and stored up wealth, inac- 
cessible to any but a mechanized world. The “Sleeping Beauty” 
of the bush, the giant Swietenia macrophylla, had been safe 
from mass attacks by axe and saw, only to be rudely awakened 
by an ungainly prince—the tractor. Up to its advent, twenty 
years ago, a thin trickle of mahogany had reached the United 
States and countries overseas via the laborious route of ox- 
drawn carts. Today, the tractor, spearhead of trade and com- 
merce, ploughs through the jungle, eating up distances, steam- 
rolling a network of arteries into the virgin forest. 

Ciudad Chetumal is the strategic keypost for this jungle 
hinterland. Hardly a town yet, it is a daring life-sized archi- 
tect’s model. The palm-thatched huts of the sprawling settle- 
ment were ruthlessly torn down to make room for sweeping 
four-lane concrete boulevards and municipal parks; the new 


school, hospital and hotel in severe purist style with Riveralike | 


bas-reliefs mark the future suburbs. Twice weekly Chiapas 
planes wing across to Merida, Yucatan’s windmill-studded 
capital built on the ruins of ancient Tiho; airlines to Veracruz 
and Mexico City keep Chetumal threaded to the metropolitan 
hub. 

To the clang and clamour of dredges in the silt-choked harbor, 
the tattoo of pneumatic drills, the crunching of concrete mixers, 
this Caribbean outpost is tuning up for its role as receiver and 
distributor of Quintana Roo’s forest-grown riches. General 
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Rafael E. Melgar, far-seeing energetic governor of the terri 
has set the pace; he has at last freed the country from the 
penalty of a turbulent, rebellious past. 
From the edge of the rain forest down to the sea, mahogany 
travels an inland water route. It used to take four days with 
paddle and sail to reach the vacadillas on the shore of the 
Laguna de Bacalar where old-time ox teams dumped their logs. 
We made it in four hours in the new trim government launch — 
Xtomoc, specially built to draw not more than two and a half 
feet of water; treacherous sandbars and sawtoothed lime rock © 
ledges harass navigation in these tidal rivers and creeks. Now 
neglected, this waterway was once kept deep enough for the 
passage of Spanish caravels. : 
On our trip up the Rio Hondo which marks the boundary 
between British Honduras and Quintana Roo we sat silent with — 
the suspense of night travel on a strange tropical river. he. 
engine’s reports volleyed back from the high walls of thick 
vegetation edging the banks. With a sudden crunching o 
pilot threw the Xtomoc round a hairpin bend; we had enter 
the Rio Estero, one of the Hondo’s many tributaries. Ne 
vously, the powerful searchlight zigzagged between the glari 
white lime rock shelves to port and starboard which crowded 
the narrow channel. 
Kneeling on the pilot’s bench, hunched over the wheel, 
stocky five-foot-two Maya was soon drenched in perspirati 
despite the cool night. Fascinated, we watched his naviga 
a brilliant feat of hydrobatics with the twelve-cylinder Palm 
marine motor going all out. The high bush changed into 
thin fringe of dwarfed palms and mangroves which in turn 
gave way to the heat-burned waste of the savannah. “Not even’ 
fish want to live in dis here river,” complained the A. B. from | 
Belize. He was right. Desolate, utterly remote, the savannah 
breathed the virginal air of a planet before the creation of 
birds and beasts. 
Along the twisting course of the Estero, deep reaches alterna 
with hidden sandbars. With all hands overboard pushing, the 
Xtomoc scraped over a last shoal before she slid into the 
Laguna de Bacalar. After a hundred yards run we looked back, 
but the Estero’s mouth was blotted out by low matted mangrove 
thickets. Rebellious Indians once closed this pass with heavy 
chains, trapping a convoy of Federal troops rushed to the ter-— 
ritory. Taken by surprise, frantic, the soldiers offered easy 
targets for the snipers, concealed in the waterlogged under- 
growth. 
Forty-five miles in length, the Laguna de Bacalar curves” 
gently from southwest to northeast. Soil-hoarding mangroves — 
have slowly landlocked this once coastal lagoon. Fifteen air-— 
plane-miles from the Caribbean, a grove of fruit-laden coconut — 
palms lost its seashore commonness, became a striking feature. 
High and above rose el monte, the rugged limestone formation 
of the interior, cloaked in Quintana Roo’s vast hardwood forests. 
Imperiously riding the hill, the old Spanish fort of Bacalar 
came into view; three cannon, still in their old emplacements, 
shoved their black muzzles into the paling sky. “Five o’clock! 
A la madrugada! We are on time!” Our idol-faced captain 
burst into speech; Yucatecans are apt to be overcome by the sud- 
den revelation of their own efficiency; their inertia may blossom 
forth at any hour of the day or night into spasms of unsuspected — 
energy. But of all times they prefer la madrugada—between 
one A.M. and sun-up—for some long dreamed-of deed. A five-_ 
minute nap restores them as effectively as five hours would a ~ 
white man. ee 
Though the natural habitat of mahogany ranges from south-— 
ern Mexico to northern Venezuela, along the feeder streams — 
of the Amazon in Brazil and Peru, and in Africa from Nigeria 
west to Liberia, it was the Spanish Main which lifted mohog- 
oney from the obscurity of the tropical jungle into the records 
of conquest and empire building. Many of the New World’s” 
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DECEPTIVE 
TIMBER 


illions of feet of ma- 
hogany logs leave the 
jungl of Quintana 
Roo annually, but 
each log is subject to 
a rigid examination 
1ipment. The 
appears to 
Actually 
it suffers from heart 
rot, a tiny hole no 
larger than a_ pencil 
that may extend s 
eral feet into the 
trunk and form 
pockets of decay. Such 
logs bring only half 
price and cost as much 
as “firsts” to haul out. 
For this réason 
millions of feet of fine 
mahogany are decom- 
ng in the bush. 


FRUIT OF TH 
PALM 


beautiful 

palm, the 
corozo bears huge 
clusters of nuts which 
may grow to a length 
of five feet and weigh 
over two hundred 
poun when green. 
Jalued by the M 
millennium ago, mod- 
ern industry knows 
them as cohune nuts. 
The oil-soaked  ker- 
nels form a base for 
delicate cosmetic prep- 
arations; the pow- 
dered shells are used 
in plastics and, in 
charcoal form, for the 
respirators of gas 
masks in warring 

Europe. 
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historical high points are carved in mahogany; Cortes used it 
in the construction of his ships, and the deep-bellied galleons 
which carried the immense treasures of the Aztecs and Incas 
to Spain were built of mahogany as were the buccaneers’ hi- 
jacking hornets of the sea. 

The first mahogany document, dated 1514, is a roughly hewn 
cross in the cathedral of Santo Domingo marking the beginning 
of the splendor with which the church embraced the new heathen 
continent ; one of the world’s oldest and finest examples in wood 
carving, the interior of the cathedral itself is a glorying chant 
in rich-textured mahogany. 

Chosen by Philip II, it made its European debut as choir 
stalls, doors and chanting desks for the somberly magnificent 
Escorial. The first ominous breach in Spain’s world supremacy 
also brought the first large amount of the tropical wood to 
England’s shores when the Armada’s sixty-six mahogany- 
hulled ships sank off her coast in 1588. 

Like purple and ermine, mahogany was long a prerogative 
of kings and the church. Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
owned the first piece of mahogany furniture in the British Isles, 
a table made for her by Sir Walter Raleigh’s ship’s carpenter 
who had learned its use for repairing decks and planking in the 
West Indies. 

As-the sea lanes grew safer for merchantmen, mahogany 
appears in their exotic cargoes together with cocoa, tobacco, 
ebony, sugar and logwood; English customs records mention it 
around 1700. 

Framing the gate of the eighteenth century, mahogany enters 
its golden age. With wealth growing from expanding world 
trade, a rising bourgeoisie expresses its emancipation, its new 
philosophy in patrician surroundings; cabinet making becomes 
an acknowledged art, mahogany the perfect medium. In unsur- 
passed beauty of furniture design, it rises to fame with the 
names of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shearer, Sheraton, Dun- 
can Phyfe and others. 

The last decade, with its enormous improvements in transpor- 
tation, wood-cutting plants and distribution methods, has brought 
mahogany veneer within reach of the average pocketbook. But 
solid mahogany to us still meant venerated museum pieces and 
high-priced period chairs behind the plate glass windows of 
world-famed antique dealers. Here it was in the raw! 
Weather-scarred, the great logs covered the hillside of Bacalar, 
piled up on the shore, overflowed into the lake and choked the 
small harbor. 

Yearly, millions of feet in the round float down to the sea, 
are shipped by chartered Dutch and Norwegian tramps to the 
chief markets of the United States and Europe. In the West 
Indies, only Cuba and the Dominican Republic still produce 
mahogany in commercial quantity; between southern Mexico 
and Central America, Quintana Roo has established her 
supremacy for record logs, both in size and quality. 

The camp was on tiptoe. From manager to peeler, every 
man was bristling with the prospect of a prolonged war boom. 
Prices were up, $125 per thousand feet F.O.B. New Orleans. 
England, we were told, like Japan, uses laminated mahogany 
propellers for greater flying safety. “Air screw stock,” clear, 
dead straight, close-grained lumber which must be free from 
gum and not too hard, is snatched up by eager buyers as fast as 
it comes out of the bush. Least susceptible of all woods to 
atmospheric changes, mahogany is in a class by itself. With 
first-line warplanes left out in all weather, propellers must be 
stable, must neither warp nor weave; hit, they do not splinter 
and, unlike metal, are not subject to fatigue and crystallization. 

Though murals and plastics have replaced mahogany panel- 
ling on luxury liners, freighters keep faithfully to the old- 
fashioned way, and they are the ones to bear the brunt of 
U-boat and mine. For chairs and tables in chartroom and mess, 
heavy Cuban mahogany still heads the list. 
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Parading as choice figure wood, modern-age steel furniture — 
has long been the despair of mahogany men. 
tractor snapped his fingers, “at the moment we’ve quit worrying. | 
War orders keep our logs rolling. After all, there’s nothing 
like mahogany—it’s like gold, no getting away from it.” 

Mahogany logging is still in the exploitation stage. Internal 
political uncertainty, the fight between individual enterprise and 
government-run Cooperativas speed up the pace. Capital must 
be kept fluid, investments limited to tools, tractors and trailers. 
No money is frozen in buildings. A tropical climate and the 
life habits of the Maya make this policy possible. 

Millions of dollars in precious timber roll down the Bacalar ~ 
hill, but the workmen are housed in true jungle style. Long 
open bunk houses, palm-thatched, with rows of hammocks slung 
side by side from the rafters, are the bachelors’ quarters; a huge 
“nigger pot” with a mess of frijoles and strips of salt pork 
eternally bubbling over the open fire is the communal kitchen. 

The family choza itself is little more than a sunshade; two 
forked poles driven into the ground, a third fastened across. 
with tie-tie, a dozen giant fronds of the botan palm leaned 
against it—this shelter is built in less than half an hour and lasts 
for the whole season. Here babies are born, men lie sick with 
tropical fever, and the women squat at their never-ending task 
of making tortillas. 

Thief-proof walls for offices and stores are made from tough- 
fibered palm saplings intertwined with “‘bush rope’; only the 
house of the yard captain was built of “real” timber—No. 3 
Oregon pine—a distinction in a land where mahogany is just 
common lumber used for fences and chicken coops. Between. 
Bacalar and the Gulf of Mexico, this house was the last to 
boast a wooden floor and white paint outside. 

On the last wailing note of a singularly depressed sounding 
bugler who called reveille from the ramparts of the fort, we 
entered the town. The broad streets, laid out with the enlight- 
ened city-building sense of the Late Renaissance, were lined 
with the stone skeletons of gutted houses; not one had escaped 
the unleashed fury of the Maya in 1858. Burned, sacked, 
battered and looted, ravaged by time and a corrosive climate, 
Bacalar retained a spirit of charm and beauty which transcends 
its savage mutilation. Lofty portals framed by noble arches 
of carefully joined stones, high-ceilinged rooms, the size and 
number of windows still bear the stamp of culture and gracious 
living. Classical Greece would have saluted the purity of pro- 
portion, the balance of functional ornament. 

Under the peeling plaster, walls reveal curious pebble-mosaic 
pictures of deer and jaguar hunts, of bow-armed men and 
huipil-clad women. Maya slave-masons used the chipped stones, 
binder between the rough and finish coats of plaster, as an 
outlet for their inborn pictorial sense. 

Heart and center of the city, the cathedral towers high with — 
buttressed walls and a three-storied facade; built around 1560, 
its baroque elegance is tempered by a colonial simplicity. Like 
an octopus, the jungle with its strangler growth has crept into 
nave and transept; the five great stone arches which had sup- 
ported the vaulted ceiling are hung with the coiled cables and 
parasitic tendrils of creepers and lianas. 

“Es. triste este es,’ said our guide. He picked up a human 
skull. Cut off from the fort by Indian bands, hundreds of 
women and children had sought sanctuary in the cathedral — 
during that “Night of the Long Knifes’’ only to be mowed down 
by the machetes of the Maya who battered in the heavy- 
timbered portals. The city was taken by surprise from the side 
it had least expected—the bush. 

Since 1541 the bush had held no danger for the Spaniards. 
The Mayas’ resistance had been ruthlessly crushed; humbled, 
dispirited, they toiled for the conquerors. Even when news of 
spreading revolts reached Bacalar in 1847, the city was not 
alarmed ; between it and the focus of rebellion in Campeche lay 


“But,” the con- © 
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the “Guerra de Castas’” flared into a conflagration which 
jumped all obstacles and filled half a century with the 
horror and tragedy of civil war. 

The bush gave the Indians every strategic advantage ; 
from here they stalked the towns, wiping them out. Bacalar 
shared the fate of Sacalaca, Ichmul, Saban and Santa 
Cruz de Bravo. Not until 1902 was Quintana Roo thought 
politically stable enough to be proclaimed a territory by 
decree of President Porfirio Diaz. It bears the name of 
Don Andrés Quintana Roo, Yucatecan poet, thinker and 
soldier, who fought for his country’s national independ- 
ence and died, disillusioned, shortly after the outbreak of 
the Maya uprising. 

The air was smoke-scented, an amber haze covered the 
jungle far inland. “Muilpa,’ explained a resident colonel. 
Milpa is the alpha and omega in the speech of Quintana 
Roo. From the first sound of the axe to the harvest, every- 
thing connected with these roughly worked corn patches 
in the bush is milpa. Immutable through more than a mil- 
lennium, the: word means starvation or well-being to the 
Maya. ; 

The bush is cut down in December or January, and left 
to dry in the strong vernal sun. This task done, bands of 
Indians from Tituc, Chunhuhub, Yakché and other villages 
deep in the forest migrate with their families to work in 
the timber yards along the shores of Lake Bacalar. In- 
variably they disappear again during the first days of May 
to burn their clearings; after a week they are back at 
work. But as June approaches, they again grow restive. 
One day word is brought from the old men left behind 
in the bush: “It is time to plant the corn, the rains are 
coming.” 

This is a crucial point for the captains in the mahogany 
camps. The logs must be down at the water’s edge before 
the wet season starts, or they will rot in the bush; no trac- 
tor yet built can successfully fight the tropical jungle’s 


MASTER OF THE SAW 


George Smith—“Don Smeet” to the Span- 
iards—an Australian scout, went to the 
bush forty-five years ago. His only time 
out was when, as a British sailor, he 
helped sink the German cruiser Emden 
off Cocos Island. “A keen saw set right 
is the soul of production” says George, 
and with expert craftsmanship he keeps 
them so. 


THE LOG TRAIN 


With its wheels locked in a cloud of dust, this log train skids to the 
bottom of “Devil’s Hill.” This rock-strewn hill has claimed many 
victims in both tractors and men, and is a nightmare to both bosses 
and Maya tractor pilots. Logs are dumped here and picked up by 
new trains for the second leg of the long trip to Bacalar Lagoon. 


AT WORK IN THE 
BUSH 


After a giant mahogany 
tree has been felled, 
aceradores take up the 


axman’s legacy as singing — 


steel bites into the tough, 
long wood. Sawyers make 
good wages according to 
jungle standards, but 


they die young. Continu- | 
ous saw-pumping in the 


steaming jungle heat 
causes heart trouble and 
kills even the stocky 


Mayas bred to the job. 


miasmal mud during the rains. 

Operations have reached a 
fevered height, councils are held, 
premiums offered. But the In- 
dians depart, machetes riding 
their hips, hammocks rolled up 
under the arms. The women fol- 
low behind in their curious dog- 
trot, straining against the head- 
band of the heavily loaded 
mecapal, 

Mayas from Yucatan, from 
Campeche and Chiapas, all head 
for home and never fail to reach 
their milpas before the first rain 
wets the ground. Five or six 
grains dropped into the hole 
made with a sharp-pointed stick, 
a little earth heaped on top with 
the foot, that is corn-planting the Maya 
way. Heavy downpours will beat into 
the soil the fertilizing ashes on the 
ground that has been burned, October 
sees the corn ripening. 

By tradition, habit and inclination a 
small farmer, the Maya of Quintana 
Roo does not care to get ahead, merely 
wants to live; but that term he inter- 
prets in his own way. Of superb en- 
durance when he wills it, he moves with 
the carefree nonchalance of complete in- 
dependence. He accepts readily the op- 
portunity of earning a few pesos, but 
his and his family’s security is rooted in 
the soil. Fluctuations in the labor market, 
the brain acrobatics of agitators mean 
nothing to him; the rains, the well-being 
of his corn, they are the all-important. 
A detached onlooker in a world with a 
hypertrophied property sense, he de- 
mands only the right to burn the bush 
for his milpa; but that right he will 


SEAWARD BOUND 


Roped together herringbone style, this $30,000 mahogany 

raft crawls behind the tiny tug over the waters of the 

lagoon. At sea, ropes will be replaced by chains, and 
two tugs will take the tow. 


defend at the point of his double-edged 
picamonte. 

Each terminada sees the same labor 
exodus and the same frantic SOS calls 
from the contractors for Negro hands 
to fill the breach. The twentieth-century 
Maya—chiclero in the west season, ma- 
hogany cutter in the dry season—simply 
reenacts the sacred ritual of the empires 
which built their stone cities only during 
the inactive periods of the yearly milpa 
cycle. 

Big-scale exploitation of chicle and 
mahogany, an awakening feeling for con- 
servation, try to fight the wanton burn- 
ing of the bush. But no adequate sub- 
stitute has yet been found for the milpa’s 
snatch-crop system. Quintana Roo’s 
calcareous soil is unsuited for intensive 
cultivation; crop rotation in a one-crop 
economy impossible. And so the Maya 
Indian goes on obeying the unwritten 
law of countless centuries—to abandon 


one year’s clearing and to burn 
down a patch of precious timber 
the next. 

To the copper-skinned lumber- 
jacks of Quintana Roo, both 
Christianity and paganism are 
very personal and intimate mat- 
ters. Easy to appease, a small 
offering of copal already induces 
the benevolent chacs, the Maya 
earthgods, to sprinkle water 


cloud-bearing wind escape from 
the deer-hide bag they are hold- 
ing. Their favorite Christian 
saint is San Joaquin of Bacalar. 
One American contractor had 
his own experience with El 


Santo. It was at the end of the 


season; his logs, one million feet in the 
round, were out of the bush and lay 
waiting in the Laguna de la Flota Negra. 
To him they meant one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cold cash,\ All he needed 
was rain to float them down to the sea. 
But the water got lower, his mahogany 
piled higher, and the cables from his firm 
gained in terseness what they lost in 
length. “You haven’t given San Joaquin 
his candles,” warned the Indian lumber- 
men. He laughed it off. Two weeks 
passed between hope and despair. The 
rains were long overdue; so were his 
cheques from New Orleans—he sat as 
high and dry as his logs. The Indians 
came again, “Offer candles to our saint, 
Senor!” Five more days he held out, 
then he got frantic, “For God’s sake, 
take a carload of candles to your saint, 
and a promissory note for fifty bucks on 
top! Believe it or not,” he chuckled, 
“that same evening we had a cloudburst 


from their calabash, to let the 


difficult but essential to stow logs com- 
ly in the hold of a ship, for shifting 
o is a danger at sea. Filled solid with 
ogany, freighters behave like floating 
becoming topheavy and hard to control. 


It’s not easy to drive ringed iron wedges while 
balanced on rolling, spreading, slippery logs, 
but the skilful balseros hit the dog on the head 
every time. Dogged and roped, the logs move 
along like a Detroit production line. 


The guns of the fort of Bacalar spat fire at atta 

ing Maya bands until thirst and starvation for 

surrender. Many pieces of naval ordnance W 

found in the moat. The fort is now being resto! 
as a national monument. 


NAPOLEON OF THE STEVEDORES 


Like a character out of Treasure Island, “Napoleon” wears his corsair’s hat at a jaunty angle. 


a Spanish-Maya-Negro blend, belie his quiet, steady nature. 


His fierce features, 
He is foreman of mahogany loaders and can stow logs 


with neatness and dispatch. 


which drove my logs to sea like so many tiny match sticks.” 

American made, the caterpillar tractor holds the spotlight in 
the modern go-getting saga of mahogany. Eight years ago, the 
first “Yellow Girl,’ a Diesel tractor, reached Quintana Roo. 
The most experienced of native mechanics were summoned to 
the spot; but none could make her go, or read the English 
instructions. It took five days, an English-Spanish dictionary 
and three Mexico City boys with a smattering of Inglés to 
unravel the enigma. That started the “cat” and large-scale 
mahogany logging in Quintana Roo. 

Bespattered, irritable from excessive heat, the snorting rip- 
roaring prima donna from the North is nursed and pampered 


by a crew of inexpert, under-age grease-monkeys, and piloted 
by dare-devil Maya drivers. Latin flamboyance endows each 
cat with a distinct personality and a pet name. In a fleet of 
from fifteen to twenty, there is fierce competition for the sea- 
son’s best performance; breakdowns of La Argentina, Donna 
Gorda, or La Paloma are bewailed like indispositions of Metro- 
politan stars by their fans. 

Two days late, La Bella Mariqmta thundered into Bacalar, 
her radiator hung with purple orchids, her three trailers loaded 
to breaking point. As she topped the hill, her crew threw their 
caps into the air, shouting; they had brought in Madama, the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BELEAGUERED BY JA 


By HARRISON FORMAN 


Ol G hOuUG CITADEL 


With photographs by the as 


SOLDIERS FROM INDIA 


Detachments of Sikh troopers from India are a familiar sight in Hong Kong these days. To further strengthen her defenses, Hong Kong has 
made all non-Chinese males from “eighteen to fifty-five subject to compulsory military service. 


°° the Japs want Hong Kong they’ll have to fight for it! 
And they'll think plenty before they try that!” 

That’s what the British are saying right now in Hong Kong. 
I’ve just returned from there, and I heard them make this re- 
mark in their clubs over whiskies and sodas, on the streets. 
and in their homes and places of business. They said it often, 
every day. They said it so often, in fact, that one began to 
wonder just how sincere these words were. 

A few years ago, you never would have heard such talk. 
Britain was so sure of herself that Hong Kong was left prac- 
tically unfortified. It was “protected” by a token navy consisting 
of a few destroyers and an outmoded cruiser or two.. 

The token navy was adequate until the rumblings of war 
committed the British fleet to European waters, making the 
token navy look like an empty gesture. Japan knows all about 
gestures and what they mean; she makes plenty of them as a 
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matter of national policy. And, what’s more, she backs them 
up. Now Britain may not be able to do as much. A realistic 
people, the Japanese warlords proceeded at once to ignore the 
token navy and started their drive to what they now call “A 
New Order in Asia.” Obviously there isn’t much a token navy 
can do about it, and the British were quick to realize it. 

They tried appeasement, telling Japan in effect to go ahead 
and take Manchuria. Perhaps the subjugation of Manchuria 
would keep Japan so busy that England would have time to 
figure out what to do next. Meanwhile, things might clear up in 
Europe. 

But things didn’t clear up in Europe; they got worse. So 
the Japanese, extremely polite but determined, moved again— 
this time into North China. That movement brought on a full- 
fledged war with China, despite Britain’s support of the Chinese 
cause. Every blow which withered the Chinese ranks was a 


scessful blow at Britain. The Japanese then grabbed the 
ritish Lion’s tail and gave it a most outrageously irreverent 
wist: the British Concession at Tientsin was blockaded. 

Britain did nothing about this, and when war came to Europe 
she withdrew from Tientsin and from Shanghai as well. Sig- 
lificantly, however, the troops withdrawn from Tientsin and 
Shanghai were sent not to Hong Kong, but to Singapore. This 
ooked suspiciously as though, in the event of real trouble, 
he British might abandon Hong Kong entirely. At least that’s 
10w the Japanese read the move. 

“Nothing of the sort!” said the British at Hong Kong. 
‘Hong Kong is not a British concession; it is a British colony, 
an integral part of the British Empire. We'll fight for it, if 
attacked.” 

Outwardly, at least, it looks as if the British mean it. When 
he Japanese started landing troops and supplies in tre- 
nendous quantities just outside the territorial limits of Hong 
Kong, the British ordered immediate evacuation of all their 
women and children. It looked as though the Japanese were 
jaiting them, advancing a step at a time, emboldened each 
ime when the British didn’t call their bluff. The British made 
2 show—and a sincere one, no doubt—of calling the bluff 
sy clearing their decks for action: Barbed wire and sandbags 
appeared everywhere—along the streets, around public build- 
ings, even on the swimming beaches. Air-raid shelters were 
dug; machine-gun pillboxes built. Heavy guns were mounted 
on all commanding prominences. The harbor entrance was 
mined. A grim determination appeared in the eyes of Hong 
Kong residents—both military and civilian. 

The Japanese, however, didn’t attack. It caused the British 
considerable chagrin. The Japanese just sat tight all around 
the territorial border of Hong Kong and smiled blandly, twit- 
ting the British for their panicky evacuation of thousands of 
women and children. 

“What’s it all about?” they asked. ‘“‘We’ve made no demands 
on Hong Kong. And why should we? With Canton in our 
hands we don’t need Hong Kong.” 

‘That was ominously too true, commercially speaking. Hong 
Kong depends almost entirely on Canton, China’s second city, 
ninety-odd miles up the Pearl River from the Crown Colony. 
Practically all of Hong Kong’s trade with China’s interior must 
pass through Canton. In effect, Hong Kong has been in Jap- 
anese hands since the fall of Canton. The British were ex- 
ploring possibilities of a detour around Canton at the time 
the Japanese squatted just outside the territorial borders of 
Hong Kong. So far the English have not found a way out of 
the dilemma, and the Crown Colony is doomed to economic 
sollapse unless quickly rescued. 

The harbor is still open. British ships still come and go un- 
molested by Japanese war vessels steaming about mysteriously 
in the vicinity. But those British ships carry little or no cargo, 
either in or out. And any morning now the British expect to 
wake up and find a fleet of Nipponese warships outside the 
harbor, thus effecting the complete blockade of Hong Kong. 
The British are the mice in the hole. The Japanese cats wait 
just outside. Tension increases. The air becomes increasingly 
electric. A single spark may start something that will rock the 
world—at least that part of it represented by the Far East. 

Will it be a fight then? If so, what chance have the British? 
Less than one percent of Hong Kong’s population are whites; 
nardly a handful against the tremendous manpower and naval 
strength of the Japanese all about them. To be sure, the British 
are strongly entrenched and might readily put up a creditable 
lefense—if they are given a chance. The British have proved 
their stubbornness on plenty of battlefields, a fact of which the 
Japanese are well aware—as they are aware of everything af- 
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TWO CITIES IN ONE 


In Hong Kong Occident and Orient are as sharply contrasted as in 

Shanghai. The hills in the upper picture rise steeply to a height of 

fifteen hundred feet behind the ‘business section of Hong Kong, and 

it is on them that the villas of the more wealthy residents are located. 

American interests are represented by the building in the picture 
below. 


fecting their own ambitions, or likely to do so. Suppose they 
elect to starve Hong Kong into surrender? In the face of such 
a siege the British couldn’t hope to hold out more than a month 
or two. 

Hong Kong produces nothing for itself. When and if the 
Japanese decide to close in, completely blockading Hong Kong, 
its defenders will have for their use exactly what they have on 
hand at the moment it happens. Nor can they, in anticipation, 
stock up for a siege—not with the Japanese watching every 
move, and having an uncanny knowledge of what everything 
is about. All food has to be imported. Even fresh water must 
sometimes be brought in from Manila or Singapore. Guns and 
trenches are neither edible nor potable. 

Nor does this constitute the principal problem if Hong 
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Kong is besieged and elects to make 
a stand. There are over a million 
hungry Chinese within the borders of 
Hong Kong. That means, potentially, 
about a million Fifth Columnists who 
will sell out their British masters for 
peace and the promise of a bowl of 
rice. This applies especially if those 
million-odd hungry Chinese are in- 
spired to such a move by a few air 
bombs and some _ sixteen-inch naval 
shells exploding in the crowded native 
quarters. The Chinese have become 
thoroughly cognizant of the effect of 
bombs and shells and are frankly will- 
ing to do almost anything to protect 
themselves against them. 

Are the British aware of this? Of 
course. They’ve been in Hong Kong 
a long time; and foreigners who know 
China know how Chinese will react to 
given situations. The great mass of 
Chinese in Hong Kong don’t want war 
and they will make the first move that 
seems likely to stop the shooting. In- 
telligent Chinese, and smiling Japanese, 
can be trusted to give them a hint. Yes, 
the British know. This is plainly evident 
by the machine-gun pillboxes lining the 
streets and roadways leading up into the 
wealthier foreign residential districts. 
They’re not there to check Japanese 
landing parties. The fate of Hong Kong 
will have been settled long before Jap- 
anese come within range of those guns! 

It is the fear of mobs of hungry, riot- 
ing, foreigner-hating Chinese that hor- 
rifies Hong Kong. There may be no res- 
idents of Hong Kong who have ever seen 
a Chinese mob in action, but no foreigner 
lives long in China without hearing how 
such a mob operates—which is exactly 
the way mobs whipped up to a frenzy 
have always operated. Fearful men pass 
their fear on to their neighbors, and 
those neighbors become another sort of 
mob, dominated by fear. 

You'll be amazed to learn that white 
women and children have been evacuated 
from Hong Kong by the thousands— 
ninety percent of them—not because of 
fear of Japanese bombs and bullets, but 
from the dread of a Chinese uprising. 

Thus far there has been no attack, 
no uprising. Hong Kong feels a bit fool- 


ir-raid shelters are being dug in the 
sides of the hills. 


ares 


fe 


ish, her fists are raised for a fight but 
there is no one to fight. She has been 
shadowboxing in public. 

But that’s not the whole story. 

Men are men, whether there is war 
or not, and so to the seething mass of 
passions another is added that people re- 
fuse to talk about and seldom admit. 
Nevertheless everybody knows what en- 
forced celibacy is likely to do to human 
beings. Men don’t mind celibacy when 
they can feel heroic about it— protecting 
their womenfolk, and all that. But with 
the women gone, everything all quiet on 
all fronts, no-business to occupy any- 
body’s time because that detour around 
Canton hasn’t been found, ten thousand 
grass widowers are pretty well fed up 
with the whole thing. 

The following complaints are charac- 
teristic: 

“The evacuation was unnecessary.” 

“No trouble is expected here.” 

“We want our families back.” 

“Why are high officials permitted to 
keep their families here?” 

The Government, whatever its belief 
and understanding about the political 
situation, must stand by its guns—to save 
face in a country where face is every- 
thing. So it takes an even firmer stand, 
threatening severe punishment of “evacu- 
dodgers”—women who have refused to 
leave Hong Kong. Plainly this is simply 
stirring a brew already about to boil 
over. 

With time on their hands, and lots 
of it, Hong Kong grass widowers mope 
about in a melancholy way. Some take 
advantage of this respite from the in- 
terminable round of teas and\parties of 
pre-exodus days, and do “‘that reading” 
they’ve talked so much about doing. At 
least ‘they try to. But grass widowers 
find it hard to keep their minds on what 
they are reading, and their thoughts on 
anything except their enforced loneli- 
ness. Some of them sit around the clubs 
and get drunk, sometimes staying that 
way from day to day—which is quite a 
trick, requiring practice and a strong 
stomach. 

The movies in Hong Kong are doing 
a phenomenal business these days no 
matter how bad or how old the picture 


Hong Kong’s colorful shopping streets are no longer animated 
and prosperous. 


may be. Old pictures are sent to fo 
lands as a matter of course, so a ¢ 
going out to the Far East from Ne 
York City has to stay for months b 
fore he can see pictures he hasn’t seen 
already, or passed up because they were 
infamously impossible, That’s normal, 
When I say old, therefore, I’m going a 
long way back—and wondering all the 
time where they get those old ie 
The movie situation would be funny if 
it weren’t tragic. Such simple things 
can become tragic in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. Hong Kong, to the grass 
widowers, is not just a desert island—but 
a desert island threatened by foes within 
and foes without. e . 

If their dignity will condescend—and 
only too frequently it does—the grass 
widowers will patronize one of the cheap 
dance halls, heretofore frequented only 
by sailors and adventure-hunting tour- 
ists. The Hong Kong grass widower has 
discovered that the Chinese taxi-dancers 
aren’t hard to look at, and that they are 
good dancers. Many a big business tai- 
pan may be seen these days in Hong 
Kong’s dance halls, having what appears 
to be the time of his life. Maybe he 
really isn’t, but with a few drinks under 
his belt he gives a pretty good imitation. 

It’s difficult to explain the psychologi- 
cal factors in this situation to anyone 
who hasn’t spent a little time on the China 
Coast, where the problem is different 
from the same problem elsewhere. I 
don’t know exactly how it is different 
or why, but it is. American soldiers, 
sailors and marines have an expression 
to describe the disintegration of any in- 
dividual who has succumbed to the kind 
of life that is indicated by the words 
“China Coast.” It is: “He’s missed too 
many boats home!” 

Flatly and bluntly, Hong Kong’s big 
problem is sex. The air is fairly charged 
with it. A white woman walking down 
the street or through the lobby of a hotel 
is followed with exaggerated eagerness 
by the eyes of all the men who see her. 
Nor was the rickshaw invented to hide 
the charms of the Occidental woman. 
The strain would be terrific anywhere, 
but in Hong Kong it is aggravated by 
the peculiar moral climate implied by 
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Sandbags protect the Hong Kon 
way station. r 


IN THE CHINESE 
QUARTER 


As the sign at the right 
indicates, Japanese mer- 
chants do ‘business in 
Hong Kong side by side 
with their Chinese rivals. 
The regular Chinese 
population of Hong Kong 
is a little over a million. 
To this number has been 
added an estimated three 
hundred thousand Chinese 
refugees from the war- 
torn areas on the main- 
land. The non-Chinese 
population numbers ap- 
proximately 23,000. 


those ominous words “China Coast.” 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when Hong Kong had its licensed quar- 
ter, police controlled and medically in- 
spected, as in the big cities of Japan. 
But the prudish wife of a former gov- 
ernor raised so much fuss that the dis- 
trict was abolished. That by no means 
put an end to the “world’s oldest pro- 
fession.” It never does. 

An unhealthy condition, to say the 
least. Japanese on the borders every- 
where, Chinese to the number of over a 
million who may explode into dreadful 
action at any time, heat—and a major 
problem as old as man. 


More than one responsible Britisher 
wishes that the matter would be brought 
to a head, one way or the other. He 
hopes that if the Japanese are going to 
start something they will do it in time 
to take the minds of the Britishers off 
themselves, so that they can feel heroic 
again. If the Chinese are going to form 
mobs, let them do so at once. After- 
wards, perhaps the British families could 
be brought back from Australia, or the 
men—the civilians—could be sent down 
there to join them. 

Yes, they wish that something decisive 
would happen soon. They’ve got a war 
of nerves of their own that is demoraliz- 


Hong Kong residents find the movies one of the most satisfying 
recreations during these days of tension. 


ing and is fast growing much worse. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese remain poised 
for the attack. Just when it will come, 
who can say? It is doubtful whether 
even the Foreign Office in Tokyo could 
say; certainly it is doubtful if that of- 
fice would if it could. A grass widower 
and a taxi dancer might start it by quar- 
reling in a public place and inspiring in- 
nocent bystanders to take sides. It could 
be as simple as that. Or a bombardment 
might do it. 

Maybe the Japanese army has some 
idea when it is going to move. It’s up 
to that organization, after all. The head- 

(Continued on page 38) 


Walking billboards proclaim the merits of goods on sale 


in the Chinese quarter. 


Did You Know That:— 


Although an elephant’s hide is one inch 
thick, a pin prick will draw blood? 

An elephant’s trunk is said to contain 
40,000 muscles and that it may be used to 
breathe, carry water, pull nails, hammer, as 
a balance, a flail and a rope? 

Many elephants sleep standing, sometimes 
falling down while sleeping? 

Part of their respiration takes place be- 
tween the tees, which must be sponged 
carefully and often? 

Too many peanuts will give even a big 
bull a stomach ache but many _ enjoy 
tobacco? 

Their memory, contrary to popular opin- 
ion, is short? 


HB EADLINES scream: “Mad Elephants 
Stampede!” “Crazy Elephant Kills Keep- 
er!” “Trainer Tracks Elephants Escap- 
ing In Canadian Wilds!” “Elephant 
Turned Criminal Frightens Town!” 

Those great beasts are not criminals at 
heart. They may be frightened or sick, 
hut they seldom hold while sane any 
inalice against a human being. I know, 
for I have broken and trained more than 
150 elephants for vaudeville and circus 
acts during the last forty years. 

From Tusko The Great, who stood ten 
feet, four inches in his unstockinged feet, 
to Mabel, the twenty-year-old youngster 
in my herd today, all have been lovable 
monsters. True, Tusko became a killer. 
But Tusko was a victim of confinement 
and resulting disease. Years ago circus 
men thought it was good business to in- 
clude a killer among their herds, keeping 
them in chains to prevent mass murders. 
But those elephants were not naturally 
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BIG BERTHAS 
OF THE BIG TOP 


By CHEERFUL GARDNER 


killers. I'll show you why as we get along. 


You’d be surprised at the tricks we 
can do with elephants. You wouldn’t think, 


_as you see five huge pachyderms turn and 


twist during an eight-minute circus sketch 
that they crowd thirty-two individual 
tricks into their act. Well, they do; and 
we have worked years perfecting the 
act, bullying and coaxing them, keeping 
their spirits high as we bring them along 
in an unaccustomed routine. 


If you’ve never tried balancing from 
three to five tons of quivering animal 
flesh on its head and two fore feet or 
standing one erect on its two hind feet, 
you will not understand much about our 
troubles. Yet with main force and hard 
work, a good trainer can cajole an ele- 
phant into doing almost anything his huge 
bulk and weight permit. 


I like to start with an unbroken ele- 
phant about three years old, preferably one 
fresh off the boat from Burma or Cey- 
lon. As soon as she reaches my training 
quarters at Venice, California, I begin to 
teach her her new name and to “tail up.” 
(I prefer females to males, largely because 
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LOVABLE MONSI' 


Elephants can be bu 
or cajoled into doin 
most any trick w 
their size and bulk 
permit, although it 
take years to perfec 
act. A little gentle ; 
ding with a stick |} 

to impress the poi 


their Rewer dispositions.) The five 
fars of my herd of sixteen are females. 
a few days all will learn to respond 
» their names. As for “tailing up,” this 
means that when they’re moving in line, 
each grasps the tail of the one ahead 
with its trunk. This serves two purposes. 
It prevents them from picking up grass 
and dirt and slapping at dogs and stray 
animals, and keeps their minds occupied 
with the business at hand. 

Once they demonstrate they can walk 
around the farm and highways without 
being frightened by sizzling tires and 
screaming brakes, they’re ready for their 
high-school lessons, and soon will be 
lying down, sitting up, trunking, mount- 
ing, standing on their heads, making head 
carries, walking on two feet and dancing 
to the strains of a phonograph record. 
In two months, they’ll be ready to per- 
form a simple routine under the circus 
“Big Top.” 

While large and powerful, an ele- 
phant may be strained by overwork. So 
we bring them along slowly, rehearsing 
from one to two hours daily in a ring of 
forty-two feet diameter, the same size as 
those used in the circus. They start by 
learning to sit on a tub. Sometimes it is 
necessary to use a rigging of chains and 
ropes to help lift their fore quarters into 
position. In a few days they associate 
the commands, “Mabel . Trunk 


” 


Sit... Uppppp,” with gentle proddings 
of the hook and frequent slaps under the 
trunk. 

We shout at them constantly, both 
during training and in the circus per- 
formance, for the band always plays loud 
and hot, covering our remarks effectively. 

Elephants Sone creatures of both 
obedience and habit. Otherwise, I could 
never get one to do a two-legged hop. 
Training for this stunt progresses 
through three phases. First, I get the 
actress to stand on three feet by giving 
the command, “Jessie . . . foot,” at the 
same time nudging her right foot with 


the hook. “Hold... foot,” I repeat sev- 
eral times. Now, while that monster ex- 
tremity is held aloft, I move to the 


front and call for her to lift the opposite 
front foot. She’s standing on the right 
front and left rear. 

Several days of this, and I note she’s 
balancing herself well. I take a position 
about eight feet in front of her trunk. I 
hold out an apple and call the elephant. 
Without thought of lowering the raised 
feet, she hobbles a couple of steps and 
takes the fruit. Gradually I move away 
until we are separated by half the width 
of the ring. When I reach that dis- 
tance, she actually lopes along at a fast 
gait when called. 

It always amuses audiences to see an 
elephant first sit, then rock forward to 


THE WOMEN 


The five star performers of Mr. Gardner’s show are all female, ranging in age from the dangerous forties to Mabel, aged twenty, who 
will not shed her baby teeth for another five years. Here they do a right oblique with military precision. Most of Mr. Gardner’s elephants 
are the tuskless species from Burma or Ceylon. 


stand on her head. he secret of this 
trick lies in two things, wide-spread feet 
and strong muscles. To teach the sit, two 
of us stand alongside her front quarters 
and nudge the front feet with hooks at 
the command “sit.” At the same time, 
two assistants also armed with hooks, help 
her to spread the back feet for balance. 
Once on her rump, she can hold the posi- 
tion for increasing periods. 

The head stand requires even more 
delicate balance and stronger muscles. 
To accomplish this from a standing posi- 
tion, we again help her rear feet upward 
with hooks, pulling the trunk and head 
back between her knees. At first she 
may tend to fall over or go down on 
the front knees, but she must continue 
trying until she can stand on three 
points, two feet and the head. Again, 
as her muscles become stronger, her abil- 
ity to balance becomes more pronounced. 
At last, on command she will sit and lit- 
erally roll forward from her rear 
haunches to a head stand when I give 
the order. 

Sometimes the performer takes his 
life in his hands. More than once I’ve 
brushed death, but fortunately have es- 
caped with no more than a cauliflower 
ear to show for my close calls. Take 
the walk-over, for example. Elephants 
have notoriously poor eyesight: they can- 
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The lower of London by Samuel Scott, 


Lownpon’s baptism of fire gives additional charm and 
poignant interest to these old paintings. Both of the historic 
landmarks represented here have been hit by bombs: the 
old Tower of London has lost its northern bastion; the 
famous St. Paul’s Cathedral has been damaged. The picture 


of the Tower of London shows citizens celebrating on the 
embankment, possibly in honor of King George III’s birthday. 
Numerous barges and sailing ships are on the Thames. 
iV e ° Paul’s Cathedral in the lower picture is seen behind the ol 
M ¢ tt} () iy 1¢ \) () [ T I a it] (| ll l | ) a y \\ Blackfriars Bridge which was demolished in 1864 to make 


room for the modern structure. 
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St. Paul’s and Old Blackfriars Bridge by William Marlow, 
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e yery well toward the rear 
at all directly underneath. 
rretch out and permit three 
ghostly gray flesh to step 
our chest. None will con- 
crush you, but you touch 
t with the hook as it glides 
helping its owner make 
how far the padded ground- 
r must be lifted to clear your 


loes an elephant stretch out 
s full-length over a performer? 
simple if you know how and 
ber to duck! Fact is, the 
r-up, as we call it, may safely be 
d only with an elephant long 
y and flat of stomach. You 
aif your position directly between 
nt quarters, spreading your 
-as he sinks down. 
very trick is pointed toward the 
lic. That is, being a showman, I 
st make it interesting and, if pos- 
e, spectacular. Things are not al- 
's what they seem, either. Take 
tight rope act, for example. I’ve 
several elephants walk the tight 
e, but it wasn’t a rope. Rather, 
used a pole three inches thick and 
inches wide, by twelve feet long. 
nforced on the sides by steel 
es, it was painted to resemble a 
2, From a platform the elephant 
Id step gingerly onto the narrow 
traption, walk serenely to the 
er, turn around and return to the 
ting point. This demonstrates 
- have a marvelous sense of bal- 
> Too, since the “rope” is sus- 
ied only thirty inches above the 
dust, the performer knows she 
step down with safety. Only the 
Ss sitting high in the grand stand 
see it really is a board. 
rom the elephant’s standpoint, the 
t difficult trick I know of is the 
- climb on the hind legs. Julia, 
three-thousand-pound star, has 
bed the stairs many times for 
We supported her a few times 
block and tackle. But the real 
et lies in the construction of the 
‘s. Because an elephant cannot 
the left leg as high as the right, 
left half of each step is one 
lower than the right. By step- 
upward with the left foot she 
ally lifts herself one inch less 
| it appears. 
eep them happy, feed them plenty 
pet them ... and elephants will 
k their heads off for you. And 
they can eat. I feed each of my 
| 120 pounds of hay every day, 
ay nothing of the grain they get. 
f course, they make trouble 
etimes, but I don’t think there’s 
such thing as a criminal ele- 
it. Most males die from ulcers 
he brain, brought on by being de- 
a normal sex life. Too much 
er becomes stored up in the brain, 
the disease results. I don’t say 
tants don’t go crazy, but that’s 
> different from plain criminal 
it, Ulcers and fright cause most 
he runaways and rampages you 
about. 
veral years ago while showing 
1€ stadium in Cleveland, I got a 
from the Cleveland zoo to end 
e of Nemo. This elephant had 
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(Continued from page 31) 


led a fairly peaceful life, but re- 
cently had taken to tearing up scen- 
ery, attacking his keepers and raising 
hell in general. At last he went 
completely crazy. 

“There’s only one cause,” I mut- 
tered to the copper with whom I 
rode ninety miles an hour through 
downtown streets, hurrying to the 
execution. “Ulcer.” 

When we arrived, one of the at- 
tendants handed me a rifle. I looked 
over the old fellow carefully, trying 
to make up my mind how to dis- 
patch him. The answer wasn’t long 
coming. “Here,” I said, turning to 
my officer friend, “I can’t do it.” 
Pointing out where he should shoot, 
oe sure you get a second shot 

” I warned, “or he may take us 
bie? The copper put two shots in 
an area the size of a dollar, right into 
the brain cavity, and Nemo dropped 
like a brick. 

Sure enough, the post mortem ex- 
amination revealed a brain ulcer big 
enough to send any elephant crazy. 

Another time dispatches told of 
sixteen “crazy elephants stampeding 
through Canadian wilds.” They 
weren't crazy, they weren’t even 
mildly insane, unless fright qualifies 
as insanity. I was in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, playing a show, when a telegram 
came asking me to fly to Cranbrook, 
B. C.,, to round them up and bring 
them back to the circus. 

On reaching Cranbrook, I asked 
what caused the stampede. “Three 
days earlier,’ one of the keepers told 
me, “a goat scared them at Edmon- 
ton. When we pulled into Cranbrook, 
a team ran over some tin cans along- 
side the track.” That was the an- 
swer. All sixteen had simply fled 
from fright. Four weeks later, with 
the aid of Indian trackers and sev- 
eral airplane survey flights, we 
rounded up the last one. 

As for Tusko the Great, I bought 
this grand creature for the Al. G. 
Barnes circus from the M. L. Clark 
wagon show for $6,000. He never ran 
away while we had him, but he 
could walk backward as fast as some 
elephants could move forward. He 
was so big—he weighed a little over 
five tons—we carried him in a special 
oversize car built by the Erie rail- 
road. Tusko finally became unman- 
ageable. He killed his keepers. He 
uprooted railroad ties used to pen 
him up. Finally he was sold to an ex- 
hibitor in Oregon for $200, and died 
in disgrace seven years ago at the 
comparatively young age of fifty. 

But I don’t blame Tusko for his 
criminal acts. I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that the fact he was denied a 
mate caused an ulcer to form on his 
brain, and the pressure drove him 
crazy at times. Of course, elephants 
can mate in captivity but this means 
that both the bull and the mother 
will be away from the act nearly two 
years, for they stay together until a 
few weeks after the youngster is 
born. It’s cheaper to import three- 
year-olds from the jungles, and so 
long as this practice is followed, 
you'll read occasionally of killers 
goring their keepers and running 
berserk. 


AMERICA BUILDS FOR A BETTER FUTURE 
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governing community planning have 
been well stated in a recent publica- 
tion of the U. S. Housing Authority, 
Planning the Site. “Housing,” says 
this technical report, “is more than 
shelter.’ A housing project is not 
just a collection of dwelling units, 
nor an aggregation of families. It 
is a community within a larger com- 
munity, and these factors and rela- 
tionships are expressed in its layout 
and plan. Since many family needs 
cannot be satisfied in the dwelling 
alone, the land not built upon must 
be organized for their use with the 
same care and foresight that charac- 
terizes the planning of the interior 
of the house. 

Other aspects of site planning are 
more complex. The correct drain- 
age, the best use of topography, the 
protection of homes from traffic 
nuisances and hazards, the organiza- 
tion of dwellings to promote econ- 
omies in heating and operation—these 
are but a few of them. But the most 
important thing to remember is that 
the old architectural ideas of civic art 
—as it was called—of monumental or 
sentimental planning, have been ob- 
literated by the realities of the job 
at hand. Human needs, not pretty 
pictures, are now uppermost in the 
minds of modern designers of hous- 
ing projects. The city plan, not the 
city beautiful, is in the back of their 
minds. The slide rule, not the HB 
pencil or a brushful of color wash 
is in their hands. 

Inside the house a revolution has 
taken place, in low-cost as well as 
high-cost housing. Since the invasion 
of mechanical equipment during the 
last century added from a quarter 
to a third to the cost of a house, it 
has been necessary to rationalize the 
living space. A new doctrine of 
space planning and organization has 
taken the place of the old idea of 
“rooms.” The open plan, with its 
economies and its livability, parallels 
for the entire house plan what the 
research of home economics has done 
to produce the rational kitchen. In 
these respects public housing borrows 
from and contributes to the general 
body of architectural and building 
knowledge. There is some reason 
to believe, on the basis of contem- 
porary evidence, that it is now giv- 
ing more than it borrows. But all 
this is in the realm of technical de- 
tail for the present. The public sees 
only the results; the tenant lives with 
the results. Hardly a project is 
built today that does not embody 
some experimental features, watched 
by the housing experts as eagerly 
as a new model is watched by the 
automobile experts when it roars 
over the test course. Here is the 
hope of the future: the hope of low- 
ered costs and rents, and increased 
livability for the family and the com- 
munity. 

Many of the housing developments, 
such as Liberty Square, Miami, orig- 
inally constructed by the Public 
Works Administration Housing Di- 
vision, are located in or near nat- 
ural tourist centers. In Washington, 
Annapolis, Charleston, New Orleans 
and other picturesque centers of his- 


toric interest, modern housing com- 
munities have begun to take the place 
of old slums. At beach resorts such 
as Atlantic City, or sport centers 
such as Indianapolis, you will find 
easily accessible housing projects. 
And finally, there is hardly a large 
metropolis in the United States that 
does not already have some completed 
housing work to interest the visitor. 

The large-scale housing develop- 
ment is not only an interesting devel- 
opment in itself, and a clue to the 
future way of life in cities. It is a 
microcosm of future city plans. Most 
of the land in cities is covered by 
residential developments, almost nine- 
ty percent in fact. Probably one- 
fourth to one-third of this built-upon 
area must be completely eliminated— 
that is what slum clearance means. 
Cleaning up the eyesores on “the 
other side of the tracks,” and get- 
ting rid of the blighted rooming- 
house area around the core of cities 
is something that only the positive 
measures of the public housing pro- 
gram can accomplish. All those who 
are interested in the appearance and 
good physical condition of our cities 
—and this means everyone who pays 
taxes, who owns a municipal bond, 
who lives in a slum, or who has the 
slightest humanitarian feeling to- 
wards his neighbor—all those have 
a stake in the public housing move- 
ment. 

The success and the importance of 
the large-scale housing development 
is due to the fact that it is a new 
and modern approach to the housing 
problem, as characteristic of our 
economy as assembly-line production. 
This does not mean that the life of 
modern housing communities is reg- 
imented and controlled like a ma- 
chine. On the contrary, as anyone 
who has ever walked through a mod- 
ern housing project knows, life there 
is freer and less regimented than in 
adjacent middle-class neighborhoods. 

When the tenant of a well-planned 
low-rent neighborhood has plentiful 
fresh air and sunlight, facilities for 
the safe supervised play of children 
and adult recreational opportunities, 
pleasant yards and shaded sitting-out 
areas, easily maintained walks and 
grounds—then he has far more than 
the suburbanite, tyrannized by the 
chores imposed by his villa and 
grounds, and more than the city 
neighbor who pays far more rent 
for congestion, noise and lack of basic 
amenities. The new technique of 
planning and producing large-scale 
communities demonstrates that no in- 
dividual home can ever fully hope to 
have those advantages which are 
uniquely those of the planned com- 
munity. 

As millions of open-minded Amer- 
icans travel to look at the new low- 
rent housing communities, the ques- 
tion they will be asking themselves 
is, simply: Is this how I want my 
family to live? Can we ever live 
this way? 

America’s urban future is in the 
scales. It will be decided this time 
not by printed, spoken or broadcast 
words, but by the inspection of the 
results by the average American. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Highroad to Adventure as its 
new quarterly publication. Here is a 
book that is unique among the numerous 
volumes we have issued, a book which of- 
fers an extraordinarily varied content and 
some of the most brilliant work of more 
than twenty great explorers, adventurers, 
soldiers and journalists. From the stir- 
ring volumes these men have written Earl 
P. Hanson has chosen vivid accounts of 
some of the most memorable moments in 
their lives. The result is a superb adven- 
ture in reading. Here, inevitably, are 
such distinguished names as those of 
Winston Churchill, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, Sir Ernest Shackleton, T. E. Law- 
rence, Charles A. Lindbergh, Vincent 
Sheean and others. 

Here too are many names with which 
you will probably not be familiar, for 
Earl Hanson ranges far in quest of di- 
versified material. Do you know, for 
example, about August Courtauld? This 
little known but courageous young scien- 
tist tells about how he spent five months 
trapped alone on the very top of one of 
the two coldest and stormiest plateaus on 
earth. His account of being snowed in 
and running short of food, unable to 
read, unable to cook more than one 
meager meal a day, able only to wait 
week after week in the dark, hoping 
members of his expedition would find 
him—this account is one of the great 
chapters in the history of modern ex- 
ploration. 

As the reader turns the page of this 
book he will meet many other remark- 
able figures, some familiar, others less so. 
There is Cherry Kearton, one of the first 
and best roving photographers of wild 
life, who gives one of the finest descrip- 
tions of that much over-advertised and 
much-maligned beast—the lion. There 
is C. F. Meade, the mountain climber, 
who describes repeated harrowing and 
desperate attempts to make one of the 
most difficult climbs in the Swiss Alps. 
There is Desmond Holdridge who writes 
so vividly of the sheer beauty, stark bru- 
tality and ribald hilarity that charac- 
terizes the jungles of the Amazon. There 
is René Belbenoit who made a spectacu- 
lar and amazing escape from the terrible 
penal colony on Devil’s Island. 

As we follow the contributors to this 
book on their adventures we penetrate to 
many remote parts of the world—to the 
Pole of Cold in Siberia with Vladimir 
Zenzinov, the Russian revolutionist, who 
describes a remarkable escape from that 
hostile, frozen land; to the interior of 
China with Edgar Show, who tells the 
epic story of the Long March of China’s 
Red Army which ranks with the military 
achievements of Ghengis Khan; to the 
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Arctic ice floes with Sir Hubert Wilkins; 
to the Himalayas with P. F. M. Fellowes, 
who takes us on the first flight over the 
mighty dome of Everest; to war in Mo- 
rocco with Vincent Sheean; to the Tas- 
man Sea with Francis C. Chichester; even 
to the bottom of the ocean where Com- 
mander Ellsberg struggles to raise a 
sunken submarine. And still we have not 
touched on all the contributions of the 
famous writers to this volume. 

Appropriately Highroad to Adventure 
opens with England’s present Prime 
Minister’s description of his escape from 
the Boers when he was a swashbuckling 
young war correspondent. This episode 
created a world sensation two generations 
ago, and Winston Churchill—a brilliant 
descriptive writer as well as a great 
statesman—recounts his experiences in a 
graphic narrative that captures every 
thrill of his flight through enemy terri- 
tory. 

It is a far cry from South Africa to 
the ice-bound shores of the Canadian Arc- 
tic to which we are taken by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, whose name, according to 
Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins, will “stand for all time as the great 
interpreter of the North.” Shipwrecked 
and stranded among Eskimos he throws 
himself on their mercy, learns their 
language and technique for living, and 
reveals extraordinary and unsuspected 
facts about these sturdy, self-reliant 
aborigines. 

At the opposite pole another great ex- 
plorer, ‘Sir Ernest Shackleton, makes one 
of the most celebrated open-boat jour- 
neys in history—a trip of eight hundred 
miles to the whaling station in South 
Georgia, in early winter, across one of 
the world’s coldest and stormiest seas. 

The name of T, E. Lawrence could not 
be omitted from a volume devoted to ad- 
venture and here is that brilliant strate- 
gist’s description of guerrilla warfare in 
the desert from The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. Lawrence’s writing is now an 
English classic, and it is interesting to 
know that in remote China his book is 
used by Chinese guerrillas in territory 
similar to that encountered by Lawrence 
in Arabia, as an indispensable guide in 
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the art of harassing the enemy and blow. 
ing up trains. 

Among the other famous names is that 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. His 
contribution is a record of an exciting 
incident early in his career when he was 
forced to bail out of his plane in the 
dead of night. 

To give the book balance and to afford 
contrast, there are a few excerpts from 
early classics of adventure—those classics 
we know we ought to read and so fre- 
quently do not. Here are long selections 
from William H. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru, Richard Henry Dana’s Around the 
Horn, and a remarkable story of the sea 
called Whalers’ Marooned. 

The foregoing descriptions of the prin- 
cipal contents of Highroad to Adventure 
are necessarily brief, but they show what 
a rich store of absorbing adventure it 
provides. Earl P. Hanson, himself a dis- 
tinguished geographer and explorer, has 
chosen each excerpt for its readability 
and drama. He has provided an intro- 
duction and illuminating editorial notes 
on all the contributors. The result is a 
giant of a book—a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of exploration and achievement— 
which is at once enthralling reading and 
a historical document of permanent im- 
portance. It is, furthermore, one of the 
greatest bargains we have ever offered 
our members—the equivalent of half a 
dozen ordinary books. 

This special N. T. C. edition of High- 
road to Adventure is a volume of 591 
pages handsomely bound, with a striking 
jacket in three colors. There are twenty- 
three contributors and a total of over 
250,000 words. Members who wish 
to secure a copy of this book may get 
further information by writing to the 
Secretary. 


HAWAIIAN FLOWER SHOW 


With their gardens, flower arrange- 
ments and exhibits attracting gardeners 
from all over the nation, the Honolulu 
Garden Club, members of the Garden 
Club of America, will hold its annual 
Spring Flower Show in Honolulu on 
April 18 and 19, 1941, according to an 
announcement today from Mrs. J. C. 
Walker, chairman of the classic event. 

Held in beautiful Moana Park, half- 
way between Honolulu and Waikiki 
Beach fronting the palm-fringed Hono- 
lulu Harbor, the flower show will oc- 
cupy the entire park’s central court, fea- 
turing brilliant plumerias. Whole plu- 
meria trees, which provide the blossoms 
for Hawaii’s most gorgeous flower leis, 
will be used in the exhibit, as well as 
potted plumerias of every type. Ha- 
waiian children, dressed in Hawaiian 
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holokus, or colorful flower printed 
“Mother Hubbards,” will circulate 
through the court selling flower leis. 

* * * 
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This Florida Fiesta is a continuous 


springtime houseparty ...in America’s 
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worth while. 


own flower-laden tropics ... at the 
South's largest and most beautiful 
oceanfront resort-estate. It will un-knit 
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your winter-weary brow. You can come 
any time between Mar. 16 and Apr. 21. 
Every golden day will include at least 
one gay party or other special event. 
You could stay for a month without 
having to do the same thing twice for 
lack of variety. You can stay for all 


David B. Mulligan, President 


37 days and enjoy more fun, sunshine, 


luxury and complete relaxation than 
you'd find anywhere else on land or sea. 


EVERYTHING IS INCLUDED 


The special daily American Plan Fiesta 
rate includes your room... meals 
you'll never forget e-.- Ocean bathing 
from a palm-lined private beach .. . 
nightly dancing underneath the stars 
... golf tournaments... tennis, etc... . 
night club entertainment ... dozens of 
parties, picnics, trips, boat rides, etc. 
...a thousand opportunities to revel 
and relax under Florida’s “summer” 
skies. There is a special program for 


children. 


Early reservations advisable. Con- 
sult your travel agent. Send today 
for the Fiesta brochure. 


OSCAR T. JOHNSON, General Manager 
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Tis month we are going to 
desert the ordinary still camera 
and talk about the moving pictures 
made by amateurs. It is a well- 
known fact that moving pictures are 
not difficult to take as far as exposure 
and focusing are concerned; and it 
is an eyen more widely known fact 
that the majority of amateur ‘movies 
are an insufferable bore. The prob- 
lem is to use the highly satisfactory 
amateur outfits in such a way that 
the results will be fully satisfactory 
to the maker and to his friends who 
are expected to look at them. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the 
fact that the amateur uses his cam- 
era more or less as he uses his eyes. 
Imagine taking a trip through Cen- 
tral America and being blindfolded 
except for a dozen five-second inter- 
vals each day, with complete blanks 
in between. Would you see very 
much? 

The motion picture is a complex 
of narration and pictorialism, and to 
make your films successful you must 
first learn how properly to use the 
camera; and, second, how to pre- 
pate and present the story offered 
by your film. The motion picture 
has found its greatest success as a 
form of dramatic art, and even in 
the hands of the amateur it still is 
most satisfactory in such a role. 
How is this to be done? Of course 
you may prepare a written scenario, 
but this is rarely done except by the 
most ardent amateurs. The most 
sensible method is to make sure that 
each new scene or object is presented 
logically. 

The average roll of motion picture 
film contains about four minutes of 
action. Normally this represents 
twenty-four shots, but the inexperi- 
enced amateur will more often crowd 
fifty to sixty scenes into this time. 
Four minutes equals two hundred 
and forty seconds, or twenty-four 
shots of ten seconds each. Now ten 
seconds is plenty long enough for a 
shot; in fact it is better than twenty 
seconds provided the scene is cor- 
rectly presented. In other words if 
a single scene or object is presented 
in a series of three to six ten-sec- 
ond shots taken from various angles 
it is better than one or two straight 
twenty-second shots. But ten sec- 
onds is the minimum for any isolated 
shot. Too many beginners go around 
shooting three- to five-second flashes 
of unrelated subjects and the result 
is a film which is worthless except to 
give nervous headaches to the spec- 
tators, 

Let us examine such an inadequate 
film, or the first few feet of it. This 
film was made on a vacation tour by 
a beginner with his first camera. 

1. Loading the car .. . six seconds. 

2. Pennsylvania farmstead, long 
shot . four seconds. 

3. Eternal light at Gettysburg, long 
shot, three seconds. 

4, Panorama Harper’s Ferry, half 
circle, five seconds. 

5, Panorama, Skyline Drive, Vir- 
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ginia, 120 degrees, four seconds. 

6. Car and companion in front ‘of 
camp office, medium, three seconds: 

7. Same as number five, five sec- 
onds. 

8. to 12, same as 7, three to six 
seconds each. 

9. Entrance to cave, 
scene, three seconds. 

10. to 15. Taken inside cave, noth- 
ing but lights visible. 

16. Panorama of mountains from 
valley, six seconds. 

And so it goes, short scenes, fast 
panoramas, long intervals between 
shots and no relation between the 
shots. Now how should a film be 
made? First let’s consider some of 
the details of camera operation. 

Hold the camera still when making 
a shot. This is the most important 
rule of all. When you become really 
expert, you can move the camera to 
keep some moving object in the cen- 
ter of the field, but the surest way 
to ruin film is to “spray the land- 
scape” by keeping the camera in mo- 
tion all the time. Remember, when 
you swing the camera around it is 
not at all like moving your eyes. 
This spraying motion keeps the pic- 
ture dancing around on the screen 
until it is impossible to see it. Keep 
the camera motionless throughout a 
shot. Move the camera and make a 
shot from another angle or from 
another position if you choose, but 
during the actual exposure hold the 
camera still. 

Of course there are some problems 
to be met when following this sug- 
gestion. The subject may get out of 
the picture, or you cannot show 
everything you want to; in short 
there are many times when you feel 
that you simply must spray the land- 
scape with your camera. However, 
the professional motion picture tech- 
nician has solved every problem for 
us and all that is necessary is to fol- 
low the example of the professional 
screen. 

If the subject is too large, get 
farther away from it; or if your 
camera is equipped for interchange- 
able lenses, use a shorter focal length 
lens. The professional shows us 
shots made from a great distance 
and gradually leads us closer and 
closer until we have some shots 
which show nothing but faces. How- 
ever these closeups are never used 
until a longer shot has been used to 
identify the subject of the closeup. 

If the subject is moving, let it 
come into the picture from one side, 
cross the field and exit from the op- 
posite side of the screen. Then stop 
the camera and quickly aim it ahead 
of the subject and start again. This 
passage of the subject across the 
screen permits the eye to follow it 
as in real life. If the camera is used 
to follow the subject, the subject re- 
mains comparatively motionless and 
the background slips past in a most 
unrealistic way. 

The camera does not act as a sub- 
stitute for the eyes, it only serves to 
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record a scene in which the eye fol- 
lows motion as it does in real life 
and to do this best the surroundings, 
the scenery, the “set” as we may 
say, should remain absolutely motion- 
less. This can only result when the 
camera is held motionless when mak- 
ing the shot. So important is this 
that the best amateur motion picture 
producers always shoot with the 
camera fastened to a tripod. 

To return to the discussion of the 
story your film tells, there is a tech- 
nique of making the shots so that 
the picture will require very little 
verbal accompaniment when you show 
it to your friends. Never assume that 
your spectators will be familiar with 
the subject to be shown, for they 
never will be. Have the first scenes 
of an introductory nature. For ex- 
ample if the shot is made in a na- 
tional park, take about a ten-second 
scene of the entrance to the park in- 
cluding the name of the park. You 
know when entering such a place 
that you will make shots, so do the 
entrance when you first get there. 
If the scenes are in a city or town, 
you can usually find a location from 
which you can shoot the post office 
showing the usual identification, “U.S. 
Post Office, Frederick, Maryland.” 
This serves to identify the scene. 
Following this there might be a shot 
of a street sign showing “Norcross 
St,” “Avenue D” pointing in different 
directions. This serves to indicate 
the exact location of the place: 

You can go even further. Histori- 
cal buildings—for example—usually 
have a tablet erected upon or near 
the building. Make a shot of this 
sufficiently long for you to read the 
entire text of the tablet aloud. Then 
go back and make a shot from a 
sufficient distance to show the entire 
building. 

Let’s follow through with another 
example. Your introductory shot is 
the Capitol at Washington. This 
serves as a general location shot. 
Next is the memorial bridge to 
Arlington, then a shot of a country 
road, then a shot of the entrance to 
Mount Vernon and finally a shot of 
the entire house. Following this you 
can make almost any detail shots you 
wish and the spectator will at least 
know that the subject is Mount Ver- 
non. Having started it would be a 
mistake to make less than a dozen 
These might include the 
kitchen, the entrance, the lawn, the 
tomb and some of the interior rooms 
as well as the gardens. It would be 
a half-done job to do all of your 
introductory shots and then do noth- 
ing at the house except the Jong shot. 

If the series of shots relates an 
incident at a motor camp the first 
one should not be that of the signifi- 
cant action itself, but should show 
the camp entrance, then a posed shot 
of your party arriving and the en- 
trance into the tent, trailer, cabin or 
hotel. Then will come one or two 
shots showing action which leads up 
to the incident you wish to relate. If 


this is an unrehearsed bit wh 
happen to get, you can go ba 
pose the introductory shots. 
way even the unexpected she 
be worked up into a series | 
quence.” The sequence is 
of individual scenes w 
make up one section of 
story. 7 
Another point to be given tt 
is that of finishing a story. It i 
enough to carry on right up 
climax of your story and then | 
it high and dry. Make at 
scene which swers the i 
question: “and then what happ 

It doesn’t make much di 
what this action is as long as 
obviously a continuation. It — 
be nothing more than a group Iz 
ing at some member of the ; 
who has fallen into a fountain. W 
ever it is it must put a period 
incident and satisfy the sp 
that there is not more to the ac 
which for some reason you fa 
to shoot. *s 

Of course you will object t 
having to plan and replan so- 
shots not only uses but : : 
makes movie making a burden 
stead of a pleasure. This isn't t 
as long as you remember that 
motion picture film is built up 
parts and that it is not necessary 
make these shots in the same 1 
tive order in which they are 
shown! It is practically unhe: 
for the professional film to be s 
in the order of the action. S 
near the end of the film are 
made first of all. When the film 
been returned from the labo 
the scenes are cut apart and splic 
together in their correct order. 

This is known as editing. 
also includes the cutting out © 
fogged frames, the jiggles and ju um 
at the ends of scenes and all ¢ 
defects in the film. As a rule h 
means discarding about ten per ce 
of the film, but the improveme 
so great that it is definitely 
while. Every film must be ca 
edited, and even if it means 
carding half your film, the rem 
will be so greatly improved that - 
will be glad the poor shots have b 
discarded. y 

Second only to editing in 
tance is the titling of the film. 
are several small and inexpen 
titling devices on the market, so t 
is no excuse not to aye your 1 
correctly titled. 

You may find some difficu 
first with this after ee 
with a little practise i co 
probes You will know wher 
have done a good job because : 3° 
which has been correctly m: 
rectly titled and well edited can 
shown to anyone without pe 
sity for a single word of 
tion. 
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whom he led in a long wearisome 
hegira to the deserted Mormon city 
of Nauvoo, Illinois. There, for a 
time, Christian socialism spread its 
iridescent but feeble wings, even 
fluttering for a time over the lusty 
frontier town of St. Louis and across 
the flat plains of Iowa—where it 
encountered the still vigorous German 
communal settlements of Amana, 
centering around the town of Home- 
stead in the Iowa River Valley. Not 
far away, in Clayton County, Iowa, 
Weitling’s Communia—that brave 
but hopelessly ineffectual “republic of 
the toilers’—was dragging to a close, 
its fifteen remaining members 
stripped of their wordly goods, bank- 
rupt of everything except the fu- 
ture. 

Such were a few of the many de- 
signs for living which were brought 
to this country by the harassed yet 
vigorous and optimistic refugees from 
Europe. Conceived amid the splen- 
dor of new dreams of liberty and 
justice, realized under conditions of 
extraordinary hardship and against 
all the forces then working to trans- 
form a loose federation of States 
into a world power, these immigrant 
Utopias have their place in the im- 
mense tapestry that is America. Par- 
adoxically, these communities whose 
sole purpose appeared to be to escape 
the cruel imperatives of a young na- 
tion grimly at war with the whole 
world became inexhaustible sources 
of new strength to that nation. Re- 
sourcefulness, skill of hand and 
quickness of brain; a patient tenacity 
of will in overcoming all obstacles 
and in utilizing to the utmost every 
advantage offered by nature and 
created by men—these were the qual- 
ities that drove back the wilderness, 
forded the rivers, scaled the moun- 
tains and dotted a continent with 
outposts of a new civilization. They 
were the qualities that built America. 


These outposts were by no means 
exclusively the product of sporadic 
Utopian ideals, nor were they confined 
to the few nationalities we have men- 
tioned. Following the colonial period, 
which as it were filled up the in- 
terstices of the Atlantic seaboard with 
“rugged individuals” from England, 
Holland, Ireland, Germany and other 
northern countries, there was a pause 
that lasted for about a generation. 
Then, beginning in 1820, came the 
tidal wave of what is called “the old 
immigration.” Ship companies, land 
companies, railroads, sent their agents 
abroad to attract new man power; 
these crafty propagandists, aided by 
the glowing “American letters” sent 
by successful immigrants to their rest- 
less families, did their work well. 
By 1880, when the second tidal wave 
was getting under way, the American 
frontier was within a decade of be- 
ing pronounced closed. 


Let us take a look at some of the 
towns and communities established by 
the various minorities who together 
make up the majority of “100 per- 
cent Americans.” 


In the East, where the whaling in- 
dustry made the fortunes of Salem 
and other New England towns, the 
Portuguese soon began to congregate, 
and presently New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, became a bit of Portugal, 
its streets alive with hardy fishermen 


and their families shipped by the 
whaling vessels from far-off Azores. 
Others of this nation, together with 
Italians and Spaniards, found their 
way to California, settling in and 
around Oakland, where they soon 
showed their ancient skill with the 
grape. Further north, where the old 
Oregon Trail leads through the mag- 
nificent live-stock country of Nevada, 
the descendants of immigrants from 
the picturesque Basque region of 
Spain breed fine merino sheep. In- 
deed, nearby Idaho has been called 
“the Basque State,” Boise, the capital, 
having many thousands of these peo- 
ple whose very language was long a 
mystery to scholars. 

The Scandinavians — Norwegians, 
Finns and Swedes—are to be found 
wherever hard outdoor labor is called 
for. Natives of Finland—not Swedo- 
Finns—very early established them- 
selves in the copper-mining region in 
Michigan, settling bag and baggage 
in Calumet and Hancock, struggling 
for independence as farmers, like 
their Swedish brothers who founded 
New Upsala (Pine Lake) in Wiscon- 
sin’s rich dairy country. Swedish 
also were such agricultural centers 
as New Sweden and Swede Point, 
Iowa; Rock Island, Illinois; and nu- 
merous communities throughout the 
lumber region in the Northwest. Nor- 
wegians, drifting westwards from the 
crowded cities, founded a parent col- 
ony at Muskego, Wisconsin, made 
Decorah, Iowa, a Norwegian capital 
and by 1890 had swarmed in thou- 
sands to the Dakotas. Natives of 
Denmark, proselytized by the mis- 
sionaries of Brigham Young, flocked 
to the new Paradise of the Saints in 
Mormon City; others settled in such 
numbers in Racine, Michigan, that 
this town soon became known as 
Dane City. 


A fascinating story could be told 
about the Bohemians—better known 
to us as the Moravians or Czechs. A 
Bohemian, Augustine Herrman, es- 
tablished the Virginia tobacco trade 
and in 1679 drew what is believed to 
be the first accurate maps of Virginia 
and Maryland—in which latter State 
he owned “Bohemia Manor”, given to 
him by Lord Baltimore. And how 
many Americans know that the pres- 
ent steel-town of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, was founded in 1741 by a 
group of Moravian Brethren seeking 
freedom for their religious beliefs? 
After the abortive Revolution of 1848 
Bohemians began pouring into New 
York’s East Side, whence they scat- 
tered over the country, setting up 
their own communities all through 
the Middle West. Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, with 14,000 Czechs, is the most 
“Bohemian” town in America; there 
is a Prague in Nebraska and Texas 
and a strong Czech colony in Racine, 
Wisconsin—where, in 1860, was pub- 
lished the first Bohemian newspaper 
in the United States. Other place 
names like Shestak, Jelen and Tabor 
—all in Nebraska—commemorate 
this sturdy people, who with the 
Slovaks and Yugoslavs have contrib- 
uted their full measure of blood to 
the arteries of American wealth and 
culture. 


The Poles, too, have erected noble 
memorials of their achievements here. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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In Chicago—recently administered by 
a Czech mayor—the Polish colony is 
half as large as the population of 
Warsaw, the former capital of Po- 
land, and Polish place names are 
sprinkled all over the map of the 
United States. There is a Krakow in 
Missouri, Nebraska and Wisconsin; 
Texas has its Kosciuszko and Po- 
lonia, North Dakota its» Warsaw, 
Michigan its Wilno, Illinois its Poz- 
nan, and many others. Polish agri- 
cultural settlements dot the Massa- 
chusetts landscape, occupying a large 
part of the Connecticut River Valley 
as far as the State of Connecticut— 
and, of course Poles are to be found 
in large numbers in the steel mills of 
Gary, in the Ford automobile works 
near Detroit and in the lumber camps 
of the Pacific coast. 

Wisconsin, a veritable Promised 
Land for our immigrant stocks, has 
given refuge also to many colonies 
of Swiss and Dutch. Swiss farmers 
founded the town of New Glarus, in 
the rich dairy country, and in 1847 
the Dutch established the villages of 
Cedar Grove and Oostburg, not far 
from Sheboygan. Bern, Minnesota; 
Berne, Tell City and Vevay, Indiana ; 


Basel, Zurich and Luzern in Kansas 
commemorate America’s debt to im- 
migrants from the Helvetia of 
Roman times, while in Michigan the 
Dutch, long before our own Civil 
War, were recalling their own bitter 
struggles with Spain in towns that 
bore such names as Zeeland, Drenthe, 
Groningen, Overisel and Vriesland. 

And so the story goes, and could 
continue for volumes. Every one of 
America’s fifty-odd nationalities, 
from Armenians to Yugoslavs, has 
struck roots in a soil that has ac- 
cepted them all and slowly, against 
all manner of political, economic and 
social hindrances, shaped them into 
that astonishingly versatile hybrid 
known as the “American.” Seldom 
in history has there been so vast a 
laboratory in which Nature could 
disprove the somber fallacies of the 
“race” fanatics; and those among us 
who still cultivate the “Mayflower 
mentality” would do well to remem- 
ber that they cannot move a hundred 
miles in any direction in this country 
without visual evidence of its ever- 
lasting debt to those millions of 
“aliens” for whom Plymouth Rock 
was but a legend—and an echo. 


HONG KONG 
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quarters for,the Japanese army in 
South China is Canton. It is entire- 
ly within the rights of the powers- 
that-be, in Canton, to make their 
own decisions as to what action to 
take against Hong Kong, French 
Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies 
and other desirable regions. Tokyo 
might argue with the generals about 
the political wisdom of any rash 
moves. But the army follows its 
own decisions and makes its own 
plans. Should they decide that Hong 
Kong or French Indo-China is nec- 
essary to their military picture, 
they’ll move. 

Tokyo then has no choice, except 
to make explanations to the rest of 
the world. 

There are many who believe that 
the Nipponese will hold off their at- 
tack on Hong Kong until a conclu- 
sive decision is reached in the Battle 
of Britain. For should Britain win, 
Japan will be in an embarrassing po- 
sition. On the other hand should 
Britain lose, Germany may demand 
Hong Kong as part of her price of 
peace, just as the Allies divided all 
of Germany’s colonies after the last 
war. Where does that leave the Jap- 
anese? 

And there is one more important 
factor in the situation: 

It is apparent that some kind of 
naval agreement exists between 
Britain and America. This has given 
the Japanese much to think about. 
Thus far in the present war only the 
Atlantic seems to be involved. But 
what assurance have the Japanese 
that the Pacific is not included in 
the agreement? The arrangement 
in the Atlantic is known to the whole 
world. Is there something regard- 
ing the Pacific that nobody knows but 
Britain and the United States? Japan 
likes to believe she knows everything, 
but she isn’t always sure she does. 

There have been plenty of rumors 


afloat about the. leasing of Singa- 
pore as a base to America’s battle 
fleet. And there are even more ru- 
mors abroad now that Hong Kong 
itself has been offered to us. 

Suppose it has? Suppose the fact 
has been kept secret for a deep and 
sinister purpose? Liking such se- 
crets themselves, the Japanese can 
believe anything of another nation— 
particularly if it sounds reasonable. 

Jn Hong Kong the British say can- 
didly that the Colony has already 
been offered, and that it has probably 
been accepted as a United States nav- 
al base. It might be wishful thinking 
on their part, for America and 1: 
fleet are the only possible hope left 
for Hong Kong—at least for the 
present. 

The United States could scarcely 
afford to let Japan take Hong Kong— 
a hop, skip and a jump from the 
Philippines. The American flag, you 
know, still flies in the Philippines; 
and will continue to fly there until 
independence is granted the Filipinos 
in 1946. Until 1946, therefore, the 
Philippines are still part of the 
United States of America. ; 

Since Britain is making territorial 
concessions to the United States (the 
granting of naval bases amounts to 
that) as a compensation for pro- 
tecting all Britain’s possessions in the 
Atlantic, it may easily be assumed 
that similar concessions are being 
made, or have already been made, in 
the Pacific. Any day now the Amer- 
ican flag may be flying in, and per- 
haps over, Hong Kong, Singapore 
and other strategic points in the Pa- 
cific. 

Will Japan stand by and allow the 
United States to cheat her out of 
her cherished dream of a “New Or- 
der in Greater Asia”—a Japanized 
Asia? Who can guess what may de- 
pend on the correct answer to that 
question ? 
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ce of individualism and social- 
in edness. Without any guarantees 
security, they are rebuilding with 
S- ‘much thoroughness of creative 
lanning as if their inviolability were 
ssured. No one inside Finland or 
utside can know whether or not the 
imms can remain at peace or if on 
er soil the interests of Germany and 
ussia may yet clash. But somehow 
1e¢ Finns hold to a simple faith in 
jeir destiny. And as an example of 
ie national never-say-die spirit, they 
ve to tell a brief anecdote of a 
mple peasant: “The game is not 
nished yet,’ doggedly declared the 
ld man of Huljava; though he had 
nly two cards left, both deuces and 
either of them a trump. 

Though the Finns have suffered far 
lore in privation this winter than 
1ey did in the midst of active war 
ist year because of food shortage 
ad a lack of almost every kind of 
oods and material except lumber and 
rewood, they continue to write 
ieerful letters. All during the Fin- 
ish War and ever since the writer 
as receiving air-mail letters from 
riends in Finland, and never in one 
as there a hint of complaint or self- 
ity. The last one I have received is 
rom a young soldier poet named 
orenz von Numers who came to the 
felsinki Station with some other 
riends to bid me goodbye when I left 
inland after World War II had 
eoun. Not having heard directly 
rom him during the war, I had pic- 
ired him dead upon the battlefield. 
ut he had come through the war 
ithout injury and was recently mar- 
ed to a girl “whom you yourself 
ould adore.” His letter brought back 
surge of nostalgia for Finland. 

“I wonder if you remember?” he 
rote. “The mountain stream making 
Ss way northwards from the rolling 
eights of rust-red heather purred 
ftly like an enormous cat in the 
vilight. There were some small 
ees, dwarf birch, otherwise nothing 
ig enough to make a fire to boil the 
offee. The flames licked round the 
0ty copper kettle hanging from its 
ick. The mosquitoes sang in their 
iultitudes, swarmed in clouds over 
1e gray slope of the fell, danced in 
1e¢ hollows, climbed in spirals. You 
ad put a switch through the trouts’ 
ills, slung the glittering catch over 
our shoulder, and came jumping 
rom boulder to boulder through the 
ray of the swirling stream. Your 
od was a pest in the birch thicket 
ad I heard you swear like a stoker 
ho has found the dock gates locked. 
our friend in Chile, on your South 
.merican trip, had tipped you a capi- 
il way of cooking fish. Cover in clay 
nd bury in the embers—and wait. 
nd while we waited and daubed our- 
Ives with gritty mud and swiped 
t the mosquitoes, a flock of wild 
eese, with wings splayed out stiff, 
wept over us in blunt formation. 
hey settled on the fen higher up to 
ie north, where the night sun just 
rushed the water. 

“Finland was mostly forest—you 
ill remember that well enough—with 
ow and then a meadow and a barn. 
ut on the plains which you woke up 
) from your creaking bunk you saw 
1 infinity of these little barns, silver- 
ray and lopsided, and rivers curving 
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FINLAND CARRIES ON 
(Continued from page 15) 


lazily round lonely villages. The peo- 
ple you saw were hardly beautiful: 
they wore dark clothes, the women as 
well as the men, and drove over the 
plain in high carts behind their tow- 
colored nags. You said, ‘It is odd 
about you Finns, you all have indi- 
vidual faces and individual eyes.’ Do 
you remember the  sullen-looking 
yokels in the post bus who sat and 
eyed your fine tackle with the envy 
and approval of an expert, and the 
men we met on the tundra bent un- 
der their heavy packs and tramping 
with long strides over the carpet of 
reindeer moss? .. . They were my 
people.” 

Yes, I remember them and all the 
rest and much more. I can close my 
eyes and see the forests that never 
seemed to come to an end, but 
bounded the road like gigantic green 
fences, mile after mile of stockades 


.of virgin pine. And then like an oasis 


in the forest would come a brief 
cleared track with a houseyard as 
bare of vegetation as Sahara sand. I 
remember the flash of heavy antlered 
reindeer through the trees, as if to 
remind me that it wasn’t the piney 
woods of Alabama. 

I remember the stark reality of 
August noons and the lovely face of 
August evenings mirrored in the 
lakes. IJ remember the singing of the 
sawmills in the wilderness—that para- 
dox of sleek white chimneys rising 
like shipmasts above a sea of sough- 
ing pines. There was something fan- 
tastic in throbbing factories of glazed 
tiles and glass bricks with their thud- 
ding pistons and whirling belts in the 
midst of a forest where birds con- 
tinued their tranquil song. The work- 
men, coming home from the factory 
in the cooling evening to potter about 
their kitchen gardens, spoke politely 
to the foreigner who tried to fish in 
the wrong river: 

I remember the pavement café un- 
der the limes and the stars, with the 
plash of a fountain and Sibelius’ 
youngest son-in-law conducting the 
orchestra, while pigeons murmured 
above the city traffic where no motor 
horns were permitted to sound. I 
think on Finland’s brave new archi- 
tecture, independent, full of light and 
harmony, and peering into tomorrow. 
And I recall the taciturn, high-booted 
farmers at village fairs giving the 
whole landscape “a solid sense of 
everyday.” 

I remember the gold of a declin- 
ing sun glowing on the bare athletic 
backs of farmers’ sons, bending with 
pick and shovel, widening a drainage 
ditch between fields. And I recall how 
the social fabric of the state is im- 
pregnated with co-operation. I think 
of a certain student waitress at an 
arctic inn, with her smile brimful of 
summer, and of such a fresh and 
desirable beauty that three Oxford 
youths all fell in love with her at 
sight. And I remember the unearthly 
beauty of midsummer arctic nights. 

And when Europe has spent its 
passion in the present conflict, and if 
Finland is allowed to pursue her 
creative ways in peace, I hope to 
accept my friend’s invitation to visit 
Finland again and once more light a 
good camp fire somewhere north of 
the nickel mountains, and send flies 


dancing over an arctic river. 
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LUMBERJACKS OF THE MAYA JUNGLES 
(Continued from page 25) 


biggest log of the season. Every man 
in the yard rushed up to the giant— 
its big end measured one hundred 
inches across. Two cats had broken 
down before the log was finally 
skidded up to the trailer and made 
fast. 


Bosses discourage the felling of 
these “wreckers,” but they capture 
the men’s imagination; Madama 
made history. She didn’t fit into any 
boom; solo, she careened like a mud- 
plough behind the small company 
tug till she got stuck in the creek; 
a rescue party had to dredge a chan- 
nel for her. By the time Madama 
boarded the Dutch freighter, ler 
glamor had reached Hollywood pro- 
portions; she burned up the winches, 
dented the hull, threatened several 
lives and nearly broke the captain’s 
heart. Up in the bush she became 
a legend. 


By four p.m. the jungle train was 
ready, the caterpillar serviced. Wheel 
hubs were greased, stores and pro- 
visions for a thousand men up in 
the bush lashed to the hastily built 
superstructure of the trocas; Mexi- 
can oil, American beans, cabbage, 
margarine and corned beef, Canadian 
flour, Japanese silk shirts and Danish 
milk made up the international cargo. 

Aboard the second trailer, we en- 
trenched ourselves behind five un- 
cooperative sacks of beans. Some- 
body thrust a guitar into my hand 
with an airmail letter stuck between 
its strings, “Por el campo de Sos- 
piro!” and we were off. 

Still thinking in smooth-surfaced 
United States miles, we had blithely 
smiled at the seventy-eight mile ride 
to the farthest mahogany camp. But 
before an hour had passed we felt 
reduced to the consistency of jelly- 
fish; springless, our trailer combined 
a snake’s hip motion with the jerks 
of a buckjumper. The heavy Lind- 
sey wheels creaked in protest as La 
Bella Mariquita sailed through 
swamps, dived into mudholes, roared 
up hills, straddled rocky ridges and 
sideswiped the jutting flanges of 
buttressed trees. 

The tall chambers of the jungle 
opened up and closed in around us. 
But it lacked the unassailable strength 
of the virgin bush. This was cut- 
over territory, already exploited, 
robbed of its giant mahogany trees 
which had interlaced their crowns a 
hundred and fifty feet above the 
ground to form the flying continent, 
the mysterious third stratum of the 
tropical forest. While this upper 
world is alternately scorched by the 
sun and cooled. by the trade winds, 
the steaming jungle floor lives in the 
perpetual twilight of a darkened 
hothouse. 


With the roof torn down, the natu- 


ral balance of the forest is destroyed ; 
its animal life which had evolved up- 
top in unique remoteness and its um- 
brageous flora become dislocated. 
Sunlight streams in and encourages 
a choking undergrowth of low- 
stemmed palms, of creepers and cacti 
which threatens the struggling sap- 
lings of. mahogany, ebony, cedar, 
machich and Santa Maria. : 
Still intact, the wealth of secondary 
woods is a reserve against the time 
when the caobals are exhausted and 
mahogany logging has become un- 
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profitable. But Quintana Roo, not 
yet taught by experience to think in 
generations, is unconcerned about the 
future. With a stand of three to six 
trees to the acre and nearly ten mil- 
lion acres in mahogany-stocked for- 
est, continued production seems as- 
sured. Forest conservation is gov- 
ernment-enforced by a single law: no 
mahogany tree under eighteen inches 
in diameter may be felled. Left, 
these “mother trees” carry the task 
of seed supply and restocking; ~on 
them rests the hope of a sustained 
yield once the last old giant has fallen 
under the axe. 


A network of side roads branched 
off from the logging highway. 
Worked one year, they become im- 
passable the next; after two years 
only chicleros on their lonely hunt 
for the gum-yielding chico zapote 
tree can hack their way through. 
Irrepressible, the bush hurriedly cov- 
ers its man-made scars. 


Dusk brought the bitter smell of 
dank vegetation. The forest began 
to steam, and La Bella Mariquita 
wallowed in a seething ground fog 
insensible to headlights. We slowed 
down to barely two miles an hour; 
gradually, the low-gear roar of the 
engine, the laborious crunching of 
crawler tracks and wheels were 
blocked out by the pregnant, men- 
acing silence of the bush. With it 
came the awareness of a teeming life 
all around us, alert and dangerous, 
intensely real, yet unseen. 

Suddenly, in the shadow-drowned 
aisles of the forest gleamed white 
rows of giant cocoons, slung low be- 
tween the trees. Cruelly our horn 
shrieked into the night. The cocoons 
split open; barefooted men, huddled 
in blankets, tumbled from under their 
mosquiteros. Cut on the pattern of 
a photographic changing bag, slipped 
over the ends of the hammocks then 
tied below, these mosquito nets, Yuca- 
tan’s special, are fool-proof against 
insects, scorpions and snakes. 

Soon the camp was a medley of 
rushing shadows who stabbed ineffec- 
tively at the darkness with their 
torches. Stores were unloaded; the 
remaining barrels, crates and sacks 
retied. The bush spewed out another 
score of men, and we were gently 
pushed towards the open-shed kitchen 
with the five-gallon all-night coffee 
tin. Squatting on the ground, the 
madereros let loose a rapid mixture 
of Spanish and Maya, all talking at 
once, with a few mispronounced Eng- 
lish words thrown in. Guests were 
rare, and they made the most of it. 
Here was a different type of Maya 
Indian, eager and full of gay inquisi- 
tive banter; they had developed the 
easy fellowship of men isolated, but 
bound to a common and congenial 
task. 

From midnight to noon next day 
we spent our energy to fight off sleep. 
The camps Sospiro and El Ceibo 
were coffee-scented interludes seen 
through a haze of aching tiredness. 
At each, the load had been reduced 
till we were sitting on bunched-up 
palm leaves atop the axles, the big 
1ronshod wheels uncomfortably close 
crunching past our elbows. 

Dawn dripped from the world 
above through a hundred feet of 
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LUMBERJACKS OF THE MAYA JUNGLES 


ise foliage to the jungle floor. It 
ed us, a luminous green, lac- 
‘ing every leaf. The raucous 
ices of toucans rose above the 
uirr and swirl of wings. Tree 
inks, smooth pillars of mahogany 
d, began to glow as from some 
e within; rapidly, the heat spread 
d burned up the birth dew of a 
w day. 
Our boy loaders had reached the 
age where nothing matters but 
sep. They hung, sloth-fashion, on 
e bolsters, in imminent danger of 
ing shaken off like ripe plums, 
eir faces grit-covered masks of ex- 
ustion streaked with runnels of 
reat. Outgoing “trains’ with their 
ree-thousand-feet load passed us, 
id churned up pools of mahogany- 
ed dust. The youthful drivers 
eeted us with a wave and the grav- 
7 of men on a difficult job; the 
rain of their “hoot owl shift” 
owed in their rigidly fixed expres- 
wns. Enviously we looked at the 
aterbottles swinging outside the 
actor cabs—ours were long since 
apty. The highway was far too 
equented by hawk-eyed chicleros 
id lumbermen to offer the usual 
iccor of thirsty travelers in tropical 
rests: tree pines and the water- 
led tubes of lianas, The only agua- 
| we passed was carpeted with the 
sshy-leafed Jechuga (Pistis  stra- 
ates L.), floating on a pea-soup-col- 
‘ed liquid. The boys scooped it up 
-eedily; less hardened, we took ref- 
ye in another cigarette. Aguadas 
e the only year-round water supply 
this calciferous region. Searched 
yr by “hunters” at the beginning of 
ich logging season, these water holes 
stermine location and size of each 
sw camp. 
We just began to have hallucina- 
ons of a wide-open ice-water tap 
hen La Bella Mariquita jerked to 
stop; a frisky mule pranced in the 
iddle of the road. The leanest 
an in all Yucatan shook hands 
ith us, “Mon! You need a bath!” 
oice and manner were pure Scotch. 
ehind him, in the shallow bowl of 
clearing, lay ‘Corozalito, the last 
imp. Beyond it—a wilderness of 
hich only the Indians know the 
idden trails. 
In their race against time, camps 
ork in twenty-four hours shifts, 
undays included. Only during the 
ry months from February to June 
logging possible in the bush. An 
lvance guard of spotters goes out 
| October to search for caobals, the 
ahogany islands in the climax for- 
t, each contractor cruising the con- 
sssion granted him by the Mexican 
Xvernment. Trunks chosen by the 
otters must be marked for inspec- 
on by government rangers who 
amp and number the doomed tree. 
Vhen it is felled, this number is 
amediately transferred to stump 
id logs for an official check and re- 
1eck before the timber leaves the 
untry. A complicated structure of 


ternal revenue—municipal, state and | 


sderal taxes plus an export sur- 
large’ on each log—enriches the 
easury, shaves down the contrac- 
r’s profit. 

Aces, of the tropical lumber camps 
-e the tumbadores, the fellers, usual- 
- colony-men from British Hon- 
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duras, famed with the axe since the 
old logwood days. They earn the 
best wages; each tree from twenty- 
six to thirty-six inches diameter nets 
them nine pesos, above thirty-six 
inches eleven pesos, and they fell 
an average of four trees per day. 
Cocks in the basket, they delight in 
candy-colored silk shirts, bell-bot- 
tomed trousers, and have the pret- 
tiest jungle-flappers for wives. 


David Palancar had felled El Flor 
del Mayo, the second best log of the 
season. It was still dark when he 
called us, hissing outside our tent 
like an enraged fer de lance, the na- 
tive way to attract attention. No 
man goes into the bush without 
waterbottle, bush-knife and _tortilla- 
filled leather bag; David carried his 
axe and shotgun besides. 


After two miles we left the high- 
way for a wingpass. The going be- 
came indescribably rough with 
stumps jutting up, half covered by 
lopped-off tree crowns sprawling 
across the trail. Everything we 
tumbled against and grasped for sup- 
port had thorns, stung and cut. 

The Yucatan bush is reputedly the 
worst in Central America, but not 
to David: “Dis bush be good bush. 
Not so many tigers and plentiful 
hogs!” Several times he pointed to 
grubbed-up roots and loose earth, 
evidence of roving peccary bands. 

At daybreak we reached the first 
mahogany tree on David’s blacklist. 
Branchless, the magnificent column 
of the trunk tore the eye along and 
up a hundred and twenty-five feet 
to the red-tinted delicately leafed 
crown. 


The “barbecue,” a frail triangular 
stand, was quickly built from slender 
saplings tied together with cord-like 
lianas. The height of these barbe- 
cues depends on the functionally 
placed buttresses, great anchor flukes 
which may run as much as fifteen 
feet up the trunk. To get cylindrical 
logs, trees must be felled well above 
them. Though they often contain the 
finest figure wood, these enormous 
stumps are a loss to the mahogany 
contractor who must meet standard 
specifications: clear, straight lumber, 
close-grained and free from splits 
and blemishes. They are the white 
elephants of the caobals, immensely 
valuable, yet doomed to rot because 
of a limited market, the high cost 
and difficulty of handling and trans- 
porting them. 

Caracolillo or fiddle back, most fa- 
mous of figure woods, is also the 
showiest with its streamline pattern 
of wavy ribbons, shading from pale 
gold into a rich mahogany-red; shim- 
mering flakes of light are imprisoned 
in the fine, capriciously knit grain. 
Plum pudding, rope, bee’s wing, blis- 
ter and flame, fancifully named by 
connoisseur lumbermen, are but few 
of a dozen variations in the pattern 
tribe of swirls, mottles and stripes. 
In rare instances a camp hits upon an 
all-figured “peeler log” from which 
modern cutting plants literally unroll 
paper-thin sheets of veneer. One of 
these peeler logs, a  caracolillo, 
brought $15,000 spot cash; in terms 
of precious veneer it fetched ten 
times as much. 

‘Taking off his shoes first, David 
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climbed up on the barbecue, “T’ll fall 
her square down the wingpass!”” The 
sound of his axe sent a flight of 
parrots angrily screeching from the 
topmost branches, toucans followed, 
tiny dabs of black behind their pre- 
posterous orange beaks. 

After an hour David shifted ‘his 
stand; the “belly’’ was finished, true 
and smooth. Now the “bed” was 
done, only a thumb’s breadth of fibres 
separated the apexes of the two 
cuts; quivers ran up the trunk, the 
tree began to sway ever so lightly. 

“Aoh-aah,” the faller’s cry rang 
out. For one moment he balanced 
on, the stand, his axe described a last 
flashing arc before he leaped to safe- 
ty. My camera clicked, we ran back, 
lungs pumping, filled with a strange 
exaltation. But I had to stop and 
look back; poised on its heartstrings, 
the agonized tremors of a thing dying 
shook the giant, the tall column of 
the trunk seemed to revolve, then 
the force of gravity bore down and 
it crashed. 


The thunderous roar was punc- 
tuated by the crackling reports of 
snapping limbs and branches; the 
crown’s slipstream caught us, a 
shower of twigs and leaves whisked 
by, mahogany seed pods—the size of 
Cuban avocados—popped open as 
they struck. Palms and trees which 
had stood in the way were crushed; 
others, fastened to the trunk by thick 
cables of lianas, were uprooted or 
broken in two. “Widow makers” in 
camp slang, these wiry bushropes 
are the curse and dread of the tum- 
badores; at the last moment they 
often divert the falling tree enough 
to kill. But it is the constricting force 
of strangler vines which often causes 
the most beautiful twisted grain—if 
the mahogany tree survives the dead- 
ly embrace. Thus, in the close-set 
characters of figure wood, nature 
writes her self-styled jungle biog- 
raphies. 


Silence fell like a curtain after a 
drama enacted. Now the aceradores, 
the sawyers, will swarm over the 
dead monarch of the bush, dismem- 
bering, cutting the great trunk into 
commercial lengths, to be loaded and 
taken away. 

We trekked back to camp, guided 
by blazed trees and the road signs 
of the brush—knots tied into young 
palm leaves. But meanwhile each suc- 
cessive working party had added its 
markers; a confusing array of knots 
pointed this way and that. We seemed 
to pass the same group of Sabal 
morrisiana palms, their flagpole- 
stems topped by the ragged feather 


dusters of minature frond heads, a 


dozen times. Wingpasses and side 
roads were endlessly repeated mir- 
ages of some master pattern. The 
distant coughing of working tractors 
was of no help; sound in the bush, 
like pressure under water, travels 
equally in all directions. 

By sheer luck, late in the after- 
noon, we struck the corozal, a splen- 
did stand of corozo palms, after 
which camp Corozalito is named. Ex- 
hausted, less with walking than with 
incessant scratching, we limped into 
our tent. “You got ’em all right,” 
laughed Don Alonzo, boss of the 
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camp, “ticks!” Between us, we had 

bagged a cool 212. 

Down at Corozalito there was a 
constant flow of life and movement. 
Into the children’s laughter and the 
women’s high-pitched calls drifted 
the voice of the bush. Kubul, the 
nightingale of Yucatan, topped each 
lilting madrigal with a cock’s harsh 
crowing; just ‘before dusk, shrilling 
cicadas monopolized the air waves 
for a thirty-minute broadcast. The 
evening’s indigo haze brought the 
limpid flute-like song of yellow-tailed 
orioles. Midnight is zero hour in the 
jungle’s timetable; the tides of ani- 
mal life change, heralded by the 
coyote howling of wild bush dogs, 
which circled the camp in packs. 
Their insolent fool’s laughter, not 
silenced by roaring tractors, stopped 
at the-ocelot’s banshee cry. But al- 
ways there was the dust and the heat, 
and the tinkle of a guitar somewhere; 
and always there was talk. As Brazil 


talks coffee, Argentine beef and 
Australia wool, so the camps of 
Quintana Roo talk mahogany. The 
men care little about politics, less 


about foreign affairs; only six out of 
two hundred and fifty read the 
Diario de Yucatan which reaches 
them four weeks old. 


It is the fight and gamble which 
attracts these men rather than mate- 
rial returns; the jungle is their op- 
ponent. Every year they face the 
same grueling work, months of isola- 
tion and all the hazards of accident 
and sickness far from medical aid. 
Bills for goods and foodstuff at the 
commissary rarely allow the silver 
peso to reach their hands; most of 
them begin the terminada with a loan, 
end it in debt to the contractor who 
runs the store. Life at mahogany 
camps is insular and extremely one- 
sided ; yet it is surprisingly contented. 
The men consider themselves not as 
industrial workers, but as hunters 
and woodsmen; camp captains are 
chosen for character and life-long ex- 
perience in the bush, not for mere 
technical knowledge. Close to their 
men, sharing hardship and primitive 
living conditions, they are liked, ad- 
mired and obeyed with boy-scoutish 
zeal. 

It takes daring, a super-dose of 
luck and shrewdness to stay in the 
mahogany game. Unlike the logwood 
men who often reaped a yearly aver- 
age of £50,000 each, before they were 
routed by German anilin dyes, ma- 
hogany contractors seldom get rich. 
They fail more often than succeed, 
they stake fortunes and lose, but they 
always. come back for more. They 
too are caught by the pioneer obses- 
sion of fighting the bush, the tempta- 
tion of fortunes to be had for the 
taking. To insure against a gambler’s 
fickle luck, old hands work chicle 
during the wet season, keep stores, 
run saloons and movie houses in 
the jungle border towns. Mahogany 
contractors and gold prospectors are 
akin: undaunted by failure, sure to 
strike it some day—and strike it rich. 

We had watched the long mahog- 
any balsas move across the glass- 
smooth Bacalar lagoon like cattle 
whips driven over the prairie. The 
rains had set in, swelling the creeks, 
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releasing the logs for their trip do 
the coast. With her port unfinis 
Ciudad Chetumal cannot be 
by any craft drawing more th 
feet, and full loaded mahogan 
take five times that much 
They could anchor only off 
shallow bay, miles out in the op 
roads, far too rough for hand 
great logs. E 
Closely hugging the shore, w 
lowed the heavily chained 
raft on its perilous hundred-a' 
mile tow to the Carribbean thr 
port of Belize, British Hond 
Here it came to rest and was 1 
to mangrove trees in one of 
bogues, “deepwater channels shelte 
by cays and the barrier reef. 


The S. S. Tana Fjord, five thot 
and tons of Bergen registry, he 
her job cut out as the great le 
were hoisted abroad. Doubled c 
strained, winches ran hot. Steel h 
and reinforced holds seemed 
match for the giants’ ramrod punt 

Standing on the bridge, we § 
raft after raft swing in from | 
bogue and head for the ship: a so 
river of rich sherry-red on the dé 
cool blue of the Carribbean, it link 
the South to the North, the pa 
the present. - 


“Vanderful”, growled the capta 
his face tense with anxiety, “but 1 
a load!” Another recalcitrant I 
bumped down into No. 3 hold | 
“And there are two thousand 
of these little sticks for New Or 
They bring in the freight do 
yes, but ruin the paint job and ft 
temper. Now ve go b’low.” x 

As the enormous dish of fy 
weight fish cakes made its s' 
round, a very young and excit 
“Sparks” rushed into the salo 
“Radiomarine message, sir!” Capta 
Ohlsen took the slip of yellow pap 
“To the masters of all Norw 
ships ... call at the nearest allied 
neutral port...” 

“We're in it, all right,” he sn 
“Now watch this log-ferry di 
her knots. It’s warplane props 
need and paneling to keep the 
chant navy snug. The German 
know a thing or two about E 
but what about mahogany 
raised his glass. Over smorg 
and heady Kumst cheese we d 
Liberty, to stout-hearted No 
and to C ooo queen 
Maya bush. 
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LOOK BEFORE 
GOUP COOK 


Consumers Union's Kitchen Guide 


By ROSE and BOB BROWN 
Authors of The Wine Cookbook, etc. 


Written by two nationally known food 
specialists, in cooperation with the expert 
investigators of Consumers Union, this 
shrewd and informative volume will en- 
able readers to run their homes in the 
most modern and economical manner. By 
analyzing for quality and’ price the nu- 
merous standard brands that come in 
cans, bottles, and packages, and giving 
short cuts to economical food buying and 
valuation—by listing a 
wide variety of better- 
food-for-less menus — 
and by rating, in the 
valuable Buyers 
Guide, nationally ad- 
vertised products ac- 
cording to quality, nu- 
tritive value, and 
price — it becomes the 
“must” book of the 
year for every house- 
wife. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU 
COOK will more than 
pay for itself out of 


HOW TO BE A BANDLEADER savings on the first 
By PAUL WHITEMAN week’s grocery bill. 
and LESLIE LIEBER 


The first book of practical instruction for the young men 
and women who are turning to modern music as a career. 
The various steps in a musical apprenticeship are here 
given in both text and picture by two outstanding authorities. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 


A practical introduction to the technique 
of mental and spiritual treatment. 


YOUR MIND CAN HEAL YOU 
By FREDERICK W. BAILES 


‘There is a definite Law of Mental Healing. That this 
law can be applied by anyone regardless of his mental 
strength or will-power, is conclusively demonstrated 
in this inspiring book. Dr. Bailes conclusively proves 
that both sickness and health find their origin in cor- 
responding mental states, and that there is a definite 
technique of mental and spiritual treatment which ar urehi 

sets mental law in action and as a result brings 
physical health. $2.00 
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Only Samsonite Offers All These 
Outstanding Features! 
@ New scuff-resistant covering ; 


®@ New eye-catching Streamlite shape 
@ New guaranteed Lifetime handle 
®@ New Precision-Seal construction .. . insures . 
perfect fit. Makes Samsonite dustproof 
Step out in smart style with Samsonite, America’s greatest lug- 
gage value. Compare its sparkling beauty with luggage costing 
twice as much! Check the many exclusive features. All 
Samsonite is guaranteed in every detail—is sturdily con- ' 
structed to stand even the strain of auto travel and yet stay 
new looking. Take advantage of this sensational money-saving ; 
opportunity now! Order your Samsonite today! 
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ALL STYLES IN CHOICE OF IVORY, BLUE OR BROWN 


Women’s Wardrobe Hanger Case 
or 
Men’s 2-Suit Hanger Case 


Roy 


ANDING | GAGE VALUES! 


A. All-Purpose Family Wardrobe 
Case $15 


B. Hat and Shoe Box $9 
C. Ladies’ Overnight Case $6 


Peppa cel sik a2 S AMSON ITE Streamlite 
LUGGAGE 


if dealer isn’t lied. Specif; del d colors. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED “gi iti BROTHERS. INC. Devt U-s55, Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich, 


